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THE ART AMATEUR. 








MR. KELLOGG’S ALLEGED‘ LEONARDO, : | 


THE following is from The New York Herald : 


The opening paperin THE ART AMATEUR for June is ‘an 
adverse criticism on ‘‘ Mr. Kellogg's alleged ‘ Leonardo, ” now 
on exhibition at the Metropolitan Museum of Art. 
panied by a reproduction of an engraving from the publication 
‘‘Galerie de Florence et du Palais Pitti,"’ of an almost exactly 
similar ‘‘ Herodias,"’ there attributed to Cesare da Sesto, a pupil 
of Leonardo, but we believe since accredited by modern critics 
to Bernardine Luini. After this rather savage attack on a pic- 
ture which, whether by the master or one of his pupils, is an ad- 
mirable one, it is curious to find in ‘‘ My Note Book” that a 
large amount of space is devoted to praise of some ‘‘old mas- 
ters" lately exhibited and sold in this city. Why not treat the 
one with the extreme courtesy which was accorded to the 
others? 


We do not think that our readers will agree with the 
critic of The Herald that our calm and wholly un- 
biased inquiry into the authenticity of Mr. Kellogg's pic- 
ture is in any sense ** a savage attack.’’ If our strictures 
seemed severe, they were so simply by the force of the 
arguments adduced. Whether Mr. Kellogg’s picture is 
““an admirable one’’ or not is not in dispute. We 
did not undertake to discuss its merits except so far as 
they were involved in the claim that it was painted by 
Leonardo da Vinci. Inasmuch as no one, up to the 
time of the present writing, has offered to refute our 
arguments, it may be assumed that they are not to be 
overcome. As to The Herald’s allusion to the com- 
mendation in *‘ My Note Book”? of some paintings in the 
late Shaw collection, we really fail to see what possible 
bearing such remarks can have on a criticism of Mr. 
Kellogg's picture in another part of the publication. 
The ‘‘ extreme courtesy’’ to which The Herald oddly 
takes exception in the case of the reference to Mr. 
Shaw's ‘‘old masters’’ did not strike us as being 
more than common civility. We do not believe 
Mr. Kellogg will find any lack of courtesy in our 
considering the claims of his picture, and we need hard- 
ly say that our columns are at his service for any reply 
he may desire to make through their medium. 





THE PRANG COMPETITION, 





NEARLY eight hundred competitors entered the lists 
for the prizes offered by Messrs. L. Prang & Co., for 
the four best original designs for Christmas cards, The 
judges, Messrs. Samuel Colman, Richard M. Hunt and 
E. C. Moore, awarded the first prize of $1000 to Miss 
Rosina Emmet, after repeated ballotings, in which the 
claims of the competitors who were known in the con- 
test only as ‘‘1I"’ and ‘* M ”’ were seriously considered. 
The design, which is on a rectangular panel placed 
lengthwise, shows against a gold background, with a 
broad border of white flowers, four choristers in sur- 
plices singing an anthem, while a fifth accompanies 
them on a somewhat primitive looking violin. A diago- 
nal line divides the field behind into two parts. In the 
upper section is a dark blue sky with golden stars, across 
which spreads a band of passion flowers ; while on the 
lower left-hand corner, against an olive-green back- 
ground, stands a shepherd clad in brown, with sheep. 
He has dropped his crook at the appearance of an 
angel proclaiming good tidings. Across the bottom 
of the card are the words “‘ In Excelsis Gloria, Amen.” 
The design is pretty, neatly executed, and shows a high 
degree of refinement that characterizes all of Miss Em- 
met’s work ; but it lacks originality of conception, and, 
considering its rather ritualistic character, we do not 
suppose that it will be the most popular of Messrs. 
Prang’s Christmas cards. 

The second prize of $500 was awarded to Mr. Alex- 
ander Sandier, an able architect and draughtsman. 
His design, which has no particular charm, except con- 
ventional French prettiness, shows, set in an oval 
panel, against a wintry background, a comely maiden, 
with a short red cloak and no head covering, bending 
forward with her right hand to her lips, blowing us a 
kiss. 

Mr. Alfred Fredericks, who takes the third prize of 
$300, gives us on a blue background, in an upright rec- 
tangular frame studded with the heads of jolly little 
cherubim, a representation of the infant Jesus in the 
manger ; a golden star, four points of which suggest 
the form of the cross, supporting him on his bed of 
straw. Above the child is a white dove, and under- 
neath are the words, *‘ The blessings of this hallowed 
time be upon you.”’ This is a very creditable design, 


Itis accom- . 


Miss Annie G. Morse is awarded the fourth prize’ of 
$200. Her design shows on a panel against a gold 
background four badly-drawn children kneeling in a 
row, two holding branches of holly and two branches 
of mistletoe. 

Out of the eight hundred contributions about five 


. hundred were exhibited. The fact that the four designs 


mentioned were deemed the most worthy to receive the 
generous prizes offered by Messrs. Prang & Co., will nat- 
urally suggest the conclusion that the other four hundred 
and ninety-six were not of much merit. It should be re- 
marked, however, that there were many well conceived 
and well executed little paintings in the exhibition, evi- 
dently by professional artists ; but that they were, for 
the most part, Azctures only, and had no special appro- 
priateness to Christmastide, will account for their re- 
jection in favor of works of inferior artistic merit. 

At first sight it would seem that Messrs. Prang & 
Co, have expended two thousand dollars to very little 
purpose. But among the contributions of the gallant 
eight hundred there is not a little clever suggestiveness 
of design, and when some of the cards have been re- 
drawn, and an experienced colorist has worked some of 
his brains into them, the result may not be so barren as 
it would seem. However this may be, it is certain 
that Messrs. Prang & Co. have shown commend- 
able enterprise in the matter, and the public will not be 
slow to appreciate the fact. 





METROPOLITAN MUSEUM FINANCES. 





IT appears from a glance at the annual report of the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art, which comes to hand too 
late for extended notice, that the debt has materially 
increased since the statement of last year. Mr. Avery 
has been paid $25,000 on account of the purchase of his 
collection of Oriental porcelains, and $10,000 is still due 
him. Only $21,008 was subscribed to meet this account, 
and $4000 had to be borrowed to make up the sum of 
the first payment. Thus the Museum has to provide for 
the interest on $14,000 in addition to the purchase 
money. The Cesnola collections have absorbed the 
enormous sum of $121,866.98, and the Museum still 
owes General Cesnola $17,000, on which it is also pay- 
ing interest. It is exasperating to think of the folly 
of spending $175,009 on these two items while the 
Museum is miserably lacking in such primary essen- 
tials of equipment as might be had for a few thousand 
dollars, 

In the account of expenditures, salaries are given as 
$1164.50. This can hardly mean more than those of 
the director's two assistants, The pay of watchmen, 
engineers, etc., is possibly included in the item, ‘‘ Main- 
tenance, $4135.60." The director's salary is not men- 
tioned ; but we suppose that it is included in the item, 
‘* Equipment of the new building, $14,999.56." We 
are only allowed to guess as to these mysteries. We 
hope that we are not captious in suggesting that the 
tax-paying public would like a little enlightenment on 
the subject. 





THE American museums are to be congratulated on 
the appointment of Mr, Gaston L. Feuardent and Mr. 
Henry de Morgan by the French Government as its 
agents in this country, to facilitate, in connection with 
them, scientific expeditions and effect exchanges of 
anthropological specimens. Both gentlemen are 
learned archzologists, and are the pioneers of their pro- 
fession in the United States. The French Government 
is making large anthropological collections for the 
museum in Paris, and desires certain old Indian relics, 
probably to be found in duplicate here, which it will 
be glad to exchange for its own duplicates of articles 
which are-lacking in- the collections of our American 
museums. General di Cesnola, the director of the 
Metropolitan Museum, we are sure will be happy to 
coiperate with Messrs, Feuardent and De Morgan in 
their new undertaking. 





THE London art critics are just now enjoying the 
pleasure of writing up the ‘* Hermes”’ of Praxiteles, a 
cast of which was only lately received at the British 
Museum ; while the good people of our Boston have 
luxuriated for nearly a year in the possession of one, 








HE leading article of the June 
number of The Magazine of 
Art, entitled *‘ Queen Vic- 
toria and Art,’” is accompa- 
nied by fourengravings from 
etchings by Her Majesty. 
These illustrations, although 
introduced in the body of 
the article, have been care- 
fully printed on a tinted 
ground to give it the appearance of the original India 
paper. Messrs. Cassell, Petter, Galpin & Co. indeed 
have done what they could to make Her Majesty's draw- 
ings presentable. But they could not make Her Majesty 
an artist. The etchings consist of two little studies 
of a child with leathery hair and wooden anatomy 
and two dogs’ heads, declared in the queen’s own 
handwriting to be ‘‘ from nature.’’ Prince Albert, 
who aided and abetted Her Majesty in her art studies, 
is represented in the article by a dog’s head, fairly 
drawn but hardly less amateurish. None but royal 
amateurs, I suppose, would be without candid friends 
to dissuade them from publishing such weak attempts. 
However, in spite of the intrinsic worthlessness of the 
etchings, they are interesting on account of their author- 
ship, and the publishers are to be commended for their 
enterprise in inducing royalty to contribute to the at- 
tractions of their excellent magazine. 


* 
* * 


SCRIBNER’S MONTHLY for July opens with the 
second installment of Mr. William C. Brownell’s ‘‘ The 
Younger Painters of America.’’ The wood-cut of Mr. 
Henry Muhrman’s ‘** The Bather,”’ taking his biennial 
bath, is very interesting; the gratifying but irregular 
progress of the ablution in restoring the normal color is 
faithfully defined. More pleasing in subject is the en- 
graving of Mr. Will H. Low's “*‘ Reverie,”’ showing a 
young lady of the first French Empire caressing a 
graceful hound. If the sandaled feet of the maiden are 
not as satisfactorily represented as they might be, the 
engraver has shown much skill in his work on the dog. 
** Autumn Afternoon in Berkshire,’ after Mr. Abbott 
H. Thayer’s picture, is as soft and agreeable to the eye 
as ‘‘ Early Spring,” after Mr. W. S. Macy, is stringy 
and mechanical-looking. A ‘‘ Head of an old French 
Peasant Woman,”’ by Frederick P. Vinton, is skilfully 
cut by Mr. Kilburn. It cannot be said, however, that 
the engraver’s art has done much to help Mr. Geo. D. 
Brush’s ** Miggles,"’ the drawing of which is very vul- 
nerable. How much more effective an autographic 
photo-process plate may be than a laboriously and ex- 
pensively engraved wood block may be seen by com- 
paring the portrait of Bjérnstjerne Bjdrnson with the 
blotchy, exaggerated Coney Island cuts on pages 353 
and 356. The illustrations *‘ Up in the Tower,"’ ‘‘ The 
Oriental Hotel,”’ and a cut by Mr. J. P. Davis, which 
accompanies the instalment of the article on Peter the 
Great, show what good engravings one may find in 
Scribner’s Monthly when sensationally “* artistic’ ef- 
fects are not aimed at. 

* ¥ * 

HERE is a story from Boston about a funny ex- 
ploit of a Harvard professor some years ago. He was 
passing through the Dresden Gallery in which hangs 
Correggio’s famous ‘‘ Reading Magdalen,"’ and it so 
happened that, as he approached the picture, a clever 
young artist was just finishing a fine copy ofit. Sofine, 
indeed, was this copy that the professor gladly bought 
it, and, after his return home, sent it to be handsomely 
framed. ‘The frame-maker inspected it attentively and 
asked where it was bought. ‘* In Dresden,’’ responded 
the proud professor. ‘‘ And how much, if I may be so 
inquisitive, did you pay for it?’’ The professor ex- 
plained that the seller was in straitened circum- 
stances, and was glad to take seven dollars. ‘‘ Ah!"’ 
was the response, ‘* we sell those chromos for four dol- 
lars." The professor blandly explained that the 


picture was a copy—he was sure, for the artist 
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put the finishing touches on it in his presence. ‘‘ But 
here,”’ said the frame-maker, equally bland, “is 
Prang’s name in the corner!" The discomfited pro- 
fessor was compelled to acknowledge that he had been 
the victim of a clever Dresden ‘* dodge.” 


* 
* * 


SCRIBNER’S MONTHLY is responsible for the fol- 
lowing : 
There was a young lady named Nancy, 
Who for bric-a-brac had such a fancy, 
That a family jar 
*Twixt her ma and her pa 
Delighted the soul of Miss Nancy. 


* 
* * 


THERE is a Tile Club in a certain American city, and 
in that club there is an Irish member. Last spring, 
when the question of contributing pictures in aid of the 
Irish Relief Fund was under discussion, the I. M. was 
asked if he should contribute. ‘‘Oh,no!’’ ‘* Indeed! 
Why not ? Haven't you been asked to give anything ?”’ 
** Oh, yes! but my family left Ireland a hundred years 
ago, and that was relief enough.”’ 


* 
* * 


THE following suggestive lines by a New Jersey 
lady are commended to any brilliant colorist in 


quest of a subject: 
CAIRO. 


A pointed arch, broad-ribbed in white and red, 
Drawn sharp above against the brilliant blue, 
Below confused with endless surging through 

Of stately shoulder and high-turbaned head, 

Scattered just there by camel’s swinging tread. 

For background this. And here in fullest view 
Where costly stuffs the low divan bestrew, 

A snowy mule by Nubian slave-boy led ; 

And seated high upon the milk-white ass, 
Careless of halting so that none may pass, 

A bearded sheik uplifts a silken fold, 

Yellow as saffron, shot with shining gold, 

While waving smoke from braziers wrought in brass 

Across the heapéd gorgeousness is rolled. 

M. G. Van RENSSELAER, 
* * 


THE United States seems to be the natural refuge 
for brothers of great European artists. There used to 
be in Boston a brother of Millet. Mr. Leman Israels, 
a New York journalist, is a brother of the great Dutch 
painter of that name. A brother of Hans Makart, who 
drew in pen and ink with almost mechanical precision, 
was a few years ago a familiar figure in the sanctum 
of a New York editor, and a brother of Detaille deco- 
rated fans for Tiffany. 

~ ws * 

BATTA, the violoncellist, fearing that like most artists 
he might be tempted to part too freely with his earn- 
ings, and having a daughter to provide for, has, I am 
told, invested them in a curious manner. He has 
bought a violoncello that belonged to the celebrated 
Dupont, and which he believes will always fetch at 
least $12,000, and has had Meissonnier paint his 
portrait playing on the instrument, and the picture 
is worth six or eight thousand dollars more. So that at 
his death if all else fails, his daughter will have a ‘* dot.’ 


+. 
* * 


MR. KRUEGER, the photographer, has produced from 
life, by the aid of the camera, a clever composition 
which may be called *‘ The Amateur Artist.’”’ It 
depicts a mischievous urchin, on a chair, adding a 
mustache to a handsomely-framed portrait of a lady, 
while a joyous little accomplice regards the performance 
with evident interest. The accessories of background 
are simple and appropriate. It is surprising that 
photography is not more generally used than it is for 
the production of such pictures. An enterprising pho- 
tographer who is also an artist might produce at very 
slight expense series of cabinet pictures representing 
such bits of genre as this, which, one would think, 
would sell readily if put properly before the public. 

* ? * 

THE result of the four days’ sale of the W. T. Shaw 
collection of paintings, antiquities, and bric-a-brac 
certainly seems to confirm to the utmost the contemptu- 
ous opinion entertained in Europe of American art 
connoisseurship. The affair, under proper management, 
might have been a San Donato sale on a small scale. 
As it was, it was an arrant failure. Mr. Shaw showed 
good faith throughout in leaving the matter entirely in 
the hands of the public, and the public in return gave 
him about twelve thousand dollars for what must 
originally have cost at least a hundred thousand dollars. 
With the exception of The New York World, no news- 





paper showed any appreciation of the many valuable 
pictures and ‘‘ objets de vertu’ in the collection, and 
no report whatever of the results of the sale has been 
published up to the present writing. The World's 
appreciation was due to the admirable connoisseurship 
of its editor, Mr. William H. Hurlburt, who bought 
largely and discriminately. ‘* The Chaste Susanna,"’ 
which there seems no reason to doubt is a genuine 
Johanes, was knocked down to him at $115. It is 
worth $1000. He bought the *‘ Muscipula,’’ by Sir 
Joshua Reynolds, for $120. It is worth $2000... The 
charming little fruit piece by Martel, he got for $35. 


+ 
* * 


ANOTHER undoubted connoisseur and wise buyer was 
the eminent artist, Mr. Frederick E. Church, a trustee 
of the Metropolitan Museum of Art, which, with its 
usual enterprise, by the way, dought nothing. Mr. 
Church paid $525 for the Salvator Rosa, which is 
worth about $5000 ; $50 for the beautiful little ‘* Steyn- 
wick ;’’ $700 for the ‘* Ecce Homo”’ attributed to Rem- 
brandt, and $380 for the ‘* Santa Rosa,”’ attributed to 
Murillo, and believed by Mr. Church to have been 
painted by him. Mr. Parsons, of Madison Avenue, 
gave $42 for the portrait of Lady Kingston, attributed 
to Sir Peter Lely. A few pictures were passed for want 
of bidders. The little panel portraits of Queen Eliza- 
beth and Henry VIII. went for $60 and $55 respect- 
ively. Lanthier, the dealer, who picked up a number of 
bargains each day of the sale, paid only $30 for a genu- 
ine Hondius, which is worth several hundred. 


* 
* * 


IT would be tedious to name in detail the sacrifices of 
the numerous admirable ‘* objets d’art’’ at this unlucky 
sale. A few examples will suffice to show that here, as 
in the case of the ‘* old masters’’ referred to, a few well 
informed persons knew how to profit by the mismanage- 
ment of the affair. James Graham, a dealer in second- 
hand furniture, paid $90 for the superb old Sévres clock 
(lot 444) pitifully described in the catalogue as ‘‘ French 
clock, very handsome.’’ Sypher promptly gave him 
$130 for his bargain. If you want to buy that clock 
now, you will find it in Sypher’s show window. See 
whether he will sell it for less than $500! There was 
another clock (lot 785) in the sale—also Sévres, of the 
finest kind—three and a half feet high, with several 
admirably painted medallions. Such a piece as this 
with the next two lots, consisting of two magniticent 
Sévres candelabra, will sell readily any day in Paris for 
$2500. The three lots were knocked down for $720 to 
Mr. Edward Kearney, who may be remembered as the 
largest buyer at the Harper sale. The fact that the 
pieces were Sévres at all was not mentioned in the 
ignorantly compiled catalogue. 





* 
* * 


LANTHIER bought some bargains no less astonish- 
ing. The superbly sculptured marble bust of Mary 
Stuart by Giovanni Emanueli, worth four or five hua- 
dred dollars, was knocked down to him for $36, and a 
magnificent pair of bronzes worth about five hundred 
for $120. Mr. S. L. M. Barlow bought freely of the 
Oriental fabrics, and with much judgment. Mr. John 
Wolfe got a fine cashmere dressing-zown for $47. It is 
a pity that some of the jade collectors were not present. 
They would not have allowed that very curiously carved 
Indian female figure on a leaf (comically described in 
the catalogue, as ** Ceylon basket containing Japanese 
Venus in shell,’’) to have been sacrificed for three dol- 
lars, or that fine large cabinet specimen of uncut jade to 
have gone for a paltry fifteen. 


4 
* * 


THIS was indeed a curious collection of Mr. Shaw’s, 
ranging in variety all the way from an Egyptian sar- 
cophagus and mummy to a modern cashmere shaw] and 
a Sévres ormulu clock! When the antiquities were 
reached in the catalogue there seemed to be no especial 
interest among the audience, except for the possession 
of some trifling nick-nacks with scarcely a money 
value. Asarule, the good things were sacrificed and 
the worthless ones brought high prices. 

* “3 * 

A LARGE number of Assyrian cylinder seals (used 
for making endless impressions) were eagerly snapped 
up, to be mounted for jewelry, without the least regard 
to their relative condition. Some were well preserved, 
with inscriptions intact, and others had the designs 
wholly obliterated ; but they sold indiscriminately for 
from $10 to $20 each, many which went at the higher 








price being worth, at a liberal estimate, not more than 
$3 or $4. A peck or so of scarabei, of common glazed 
clay, worth at most $2 or $3 a piece, sold readily for 
three times their value. One scarabeus (lot 617), of real 
historic interest and worth probably $100, was sold for 
$47.. A quantity of ‘* Assyrian seals’’—actually late 
Roman, although found in Assyria—such as can be 
bought by the hatful at Bagdad at sixpence a piece, 
sold at preposterous prices ; one (lot 427), worth about 
a quarter, went for $12, and some a little better than 
the rest went for about $30 apiece. The only really 
valuable one of them all was lot 214, and that was 
valuable only because of the material, which was onyx. 
A large number of poorly executed little glazed clay 
representations of the mummy (called ** Osiris’” in the 
catalogue) none of which were worth more than $4, 
sold at from $5 to $12 apiece. 


+ 
+ * 


THREE really interesting lots, but comparatively 
valueless, on account-of their damaged condition, were 
the Egyptian mummy and coffin, which was knocked 
down to Sarony, the photographer, for $45; a large 
ancient sarcophagus, which sold for $60; and a large 
papyrus, which went for $37. The mummy, if com- 
plete, would have been worth about $200 ; but it was 
spoilt by some one searching in it for possibly hidden 
jewels or papyri. The sarcophagus, the second named 
lot, was a very interesting one, and of great antiquity. 
On the sides were inscribed the forty-four command- 
ments of the Egyptians, which were in force centuries 
before the time of Moses, It is said that the miss- 
ing lid of the sarcophagus is in The Louvre. If this be 
a fact, the buyer of the lot has a bargain, The papy- 
rus which was sold (lot 702), was written probably 
about 1000 B.C. If well preserved it would be worth 
about $500, 

*” 2 

AMONG the antiquities, the two most valuable lots in 
the sale were knocked down to Mr. G. L. Feuardent 
The first of these, which he got for $210—his bid being 
the odd $10 above that of the representative of the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art—was a stone slab about 
eight feet by four, sawn from an ancient palace in 
basso-rilievo 
Mr. 
Shaw paid $500 for it, besides a good deal of money 
While in our 
enlightened country there is a law practically prohibi- 


Nineveh, on which was engraved in 


the portrait of one of the deified kings of Assyria. 
to have it transported to this country. 


tory of the importation of such relics of antiquity, in the 
Ottoman Empire there is a law prohibiting the e.xfor- 
tation of such objects. Mr. Shaw consequently found 
that the removal of his treasure was an enterprise not 
only of considerable pecuniary cost, but also one of 
decided personal risk. To conceal the character of the 
stone he had it whitewashed, and, in that condition, 
put upon a raft and carried a distance of three hundred 
miles to Bagdad. 
the mouth of the Tiger, and thence it was shipped to 
San Francisco, 


There it was taken by steamer to 


* 
+ * 


Mr. FEUARDENT'S other bargain (the lot cost him 
$60—about a fifth of its value) is the ground plan in 
stone (four feet long by three feet wide, and ten inches 
thick) of the Temple of Heliopolis, called ‘* On” in 
the Old Testament. Three sides are 
hieroglyphics and admirably sculptured basso-relievos, 
ingeniously protected by being sunken within the pro- 


covered with 


jecting sides of the stone. The model is unique and of 
curious historical interest. In connection with the ap- 
proaching advent of The New York World's Obelisk, 
it may be remarked that every ancient Egyptian temple 
had such an obelisk on each side of the entrance, and 


**that this model shows the exact positions that they oc- 


cupied, As The World's Obelisk is to be placed on an 
eminence near the Metropclitan Museum of Art, it may 
be hoped that some one will buy this model for the 
museum, to be studied there in connection with that in- 
teresting monolith. 


* 
* . 


By the way, I fear that the publication of figures show- 
ing the great number of visitors to the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum, as an evidence of the popularity of the exhibition, 


is misleading. The large attendance seems due mainly 


to the situation of the building ; for the number of vis- 
itors is miserably small when a trifling admission fee is 
charged. The old wooden arsenal in the Central Park, 
I am told, for instance, has often as many as ten thou- 
MONTEZUMA. 


sand visitors a day, 











AMERICAN PICTURES AT PARIS AND 
LONDON. 








N a Saturday evening I made the 
last of my many visits to the 
Paris Salon. The _ following 
Tuesday morning I made the 
first of my many visits to the 
London Royal Academy. Thus, 
with only an interval of two 
days between, I was able to 
bring vivid impressions into 
sharp contrast, and to compare 
the relative merits and demerits 
of the two exhibitions. 

The first feeling upon entering 
the Royal Academy Exhibition, after having studied the 
Salon, is one of positive relief at finding it so compara- 
tively small. The interminable lines of pictures—the gal- 
lery after gallery and corridor after corridor of gilt frames 
and brilliant colors of the Salon—confuse one’s sight, 
and weigh upon one’s spirit with a consciousness of 
Herculean labor to be performed if one would only cur- 
sorily know merely the most noteworthy pictures. The 
Salon of this year contains 3957 oil paintings, the Acad- 
emy 1512, and the fact that very many of the former’s 
pictures are worthless—‘‘ choses a I’huile,’’ as the 
French call them -- affords no relief, for their colors are 
as dazzling, their pretensions as great, and their chances 
of catching and occupying the eye and brain as good as 
those of their more worthy neighbors. Perhaps the sec- 
ond point of contrast between the two exhibitions that 
attracts the attention is the moral wholesomeness of the 
Academy exhibition. There are in it none of the 
brutal exhibitions of blood-thirstiness, or carnal volup- 
tuousness that are so frequent in French art—no wolves 
devouring living men, no hideously putrid saints, no 
fleshly invocations to forbidden sins, such as are always 
seen abundantly upon the walls of the Salon. There 
is a delicacy of feeling and sentiment in English art 
that would make that art charming even though it 
never rose to the dignity of real poetry, and even 
though the British technique were a thousand times less 
strong than it is—a delicacy that is absent from the art 
of France. Perhaps there is no master in the British 
school who equals the French Cabanel in brushwork. 
But Cabanel’s voluptuous nude women, with their 
straight black eyebrows, their sculptured features, the 
discs of shadow about their eyes, and their inevitable 
air of assertive or wounded sensuousness, are as remote 
from the ideal purity and poetic grace of Marcus Stone's, 
Boughton’s, Leighton’s, and Hennessy's female figures 
as a fashionable Aspasia is different from Spenser's Una. 
Jules Breton and Henner draw into their atmosphere 
nearly all the poetry of the French school, Breton 
by a sentimental idealizing of rusticity, Henner by a 
veiling of material imperfectness in a beautifying mys- 
tery ; but in England it wowld seem that almost all who 
paint use the brush as the medium of such expression 
as poets give to the world by means of the pen. 

One of the first pictures I looked at in the Salon was 
Henry Bacon’s “‘ Flirtation on Shipboard.”’ It is a small 
canvas representing the ship’s surgeon leaning upon the 
railing in conversation with a young lady passenger. 
It is a very clever picture in technique, thoroughly and 
essentially French in conception and execution, pleasing 
and true in general color, although faulty in certain 
details. The brilliant carnation of the young lady’s lips 
is too startling to be without instant suggestiveness of 
the rouge pot, and the mouth of the young doctor is 
red enough and near enough to hers to give the im- 
pression, that she had had rouge enough and to spare. 
She looks not in the least as if engaged in the fascinat- 
ing pastime of the picture’s title, but braces her feet 
and bends backward upon the rail with an expression 
of feature that one would declare came from sea-sick- 
ness were it not out of reason that any gentleman would 
smoke his cigarette so insolently near a lady’s nose 
were that lady seasick—or, indeed, were she not. 
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Blashfield’s much larger canvas, representing a be- 
sieged Roman fortress welcoming relief, is as accurately 
truthful in chronological detail as one of Alma Tade- 
ma’s historical pictures. The figures are spirited in 
action, and well modelled, and the general clearness of 
color and sharpness of line are refreshing to the eye in 
that chaos of colorful mists. The picture, however, is 
as academic and as remote from the artistic spirit of the 
day, as if Géricault had never been born, and as if 
David’s ghost walked the studios of the present. 

Alfred Copeland, of Boston has alittle picture rather 
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“*SPRING.’’ BY BENEDICT MASSON, 


IN THE PARIS SALON OF 1880 


hot in color, and bearing more evidence of Flemish 
than French examples in conception. It is wretchedly 
hung where no eye can possibly discover its merits 
without an opera-glass, and represents an artist’s garret 
where a monkey sits before his master’s easel and paints 
the cat’s portrait. Copeland is very clever in managing 
effects of light and shade, and in this picture touches 
every note of the gamut below the middle register. 
Walter Francis Browne, of Hartford, has two small 
landscapes well placed. One is a very pretty, sketchily 
painted view of an old bridge, with warm bits of color 
in bonfires and red dresses set here and there. The 
other is a thin, colorless, prosaic view of a street in a 
French village, and is void of any interest or merit. 
Miss Annie Hlasko, from Philadelphia, has a good 
study of a head of a beauty of the fifteenth century. 
It is admirably drawn, less admirably modelled, and in 


being colored to the natural tint of flesh is made notice- 


able among those hosts of artificially red and white 

faces. Marian Lois Wright, from Boston, has a Vene- 

tian ‘‘ Gondolier’’ hung high among the stars—a hand- 

some romantic head—and as faithful a portrait of Felice 

Spizzo who sculls his gondola at the San Bennedetto 

Traghetto in Venice, as could well be made. Elizabeth 

Gardner, of New Hampshire, has two pictures painted 

in the porcelain style that she takes from her master 

Bouguereau, with full brush and then elaborately 

smoothed. “‘ Priscilla the Puritan’’ is a bloodless maiden 

with weak eyes and veins gorged in her pale hands, 

as if the arm-holes of her dress must be too tight to 
allow a free circulation. She is spinning with an open 

book upon her knee, is dressed all in cold gray and 
white, and appears to have as quick heart-throbs and 
bounding blood in her as a toadstool in a dank wood. 

Unpleasing as Priscilla is, the picture is probably of as 
perfect artistic workmanship as has ever come from 

any American easel; as is also Miss Gardner’s other 
picture, of a girl gathering water-lilies. This represents 
a damsel leaning forward, and held back from falling 
into the water by acompanion. Although the principal 
figure is thus apparently restrained by main force, she 
is able, in grasping the lily, gracefully to curve her 
fingers around the stalk, which could hardly be in reality, 

as one can well see. 

Sargent’s ‘‘ Portrait of Mme. P.’’ is of the French, 
Frenchy. One regrets that so much cleverness could 
give no. lovelier picture to the exhibition than that of a 
modishly dressed and furiously red-headed woman, 
who looks as if her hair had not been touched for a 
week, and whose dim eyes are half closed, either from 
weakness or drowsiness, it matters not which. 

It is impossible even to mention by name the numer- 
ous American artists who exhibit in the Salon this year, 
if I wish to touch upon the work of our countrymen in 
the Academy ; but it is enough to say, that they are all 
as French (save Copeland) in their art as if they had 
been born in the Luxembourg. 

The first Americans one naturally thinks of in con- 
nection with the English exhibitions are George Bough- 
ton and W. J. Hennessy. Although neither of these ar- 
tists was born in our country, they are counted as Ameri- 
cans ; the latter at least repudiating the idea of being 
anything else than an American. The best of Bough- 
ton’s pictures this year are in the Academy, but the 
best of Hennessy’s are in the Grosvenor, open at the 
same time. Hennessy’s great picture this year has 
made a decided sensation, and is a work of the most 
high-bred and aristocratic elegance, set in the rarest 
jewels of color. It represents a sun-pierced luxuriance 
of vivid foliage in the background of a pleasant garden 
spot where two princess-like little girls, in richly col- 
ored and picturesquely chosen raiment, stand watch- 
ing a peacock which, with immense, gorgeous, and 
jewelled tail outspread, stands in the immediate fore- 
ground. The subject is simple, but it is wrought out 
with consummate taste into such a rare and chastened 
sumptuousness of color and such refined beauty of 
figures, as make it an event in the history of the exhi- 
bition. Hennessy has several other pictures in the 
Grosvenor, and one or two in the Academy, all of these 
others expressing perhaps a more purely ideal senti- 
ment—the dulcet feeling of still waters, pleasant skies 
and fair fields, but all of them on a lower key of color, 
and therefore of less sensuous even if more poetical 
charm. 

Boughton’s pictures are too many to be mentioned 
separately. They are all mannered in color, so that a 
Boughton picture is recognizable as far away as it can 
be seen. Whatever the subject treated, whether it be 
an idyllic group, a heroine of poetry, or a landscape, 
everything, even to the apparent atmosphere between 
spectator and canvas, is infused with a tinge of pale 
green, somewhat as if the artist had mixed his colors 
with cabbage water or some other green fluid. One of 
his best pictures is called: ‘‘ The Music Lesson,”’ and 
represents a tall, graceful girl in a short-waisted short- 




















sleeved Directoire dress of pale green, leaning against 
a green mossy wall, and watching a boy clad in bottle- 
green from head to heels, who leans against his green- 
ish grandfather and learns from him to play the flute. 
The grandfather sits upon a green bench ; a tall plant 
grows in an immense green jar upon the wall; two 
little girls looking on are sitting upon a green cushion ; 
and the whole visible world of the picture—sky, dis- 
infiltrated with the 


tance, atmosphere—is universal 


green. Boughton’s figures are refined creatures, re- 
fined by a sort of conventional society elegance, which, 
however, may be as far away from spiritual refinement 
as the clumsiness of Bastien Lepage’s realistic peas- 
ants. Jervis McEntee has an eccentricity that one can 
scarcely name a picture, and which is catalogued as 
** Clouds.” 


moor or field swept down upon by a tumult of watery 


It is a narrow foreground line of reddish 


and windy clouds, nothing else. 

One of the most popular pictures of the Academy is 
by the American, J. ** The 
It is low in color, the universal browns 


G. Brown, and is called 
Passing Show.”’ 
and grays accentuated and balanced only by a spot of 
green in each corner of the picture—one spot a window- 
blind, the othera huge advertising placard of Barnum’s 
show, upon whose green surface is represented an 
admirable likeness of Barnum himself. The chief in- 
terest of the picture is not of beauty, but of character. 
It represents a 

sidewalk 
stand 


upon 
which five 
ragged street boys, 
yazing at the pass- 
ing show to be im- 


agined just were 
the spectator 


stands. The boys 


are regular ‘* gam- 
ins,’’ of the large- 
eared, snub-nosed, 
and _ precociously 
worldly kind, and 
their expression 
could not be more 


life-like 


were a living soul 


vividly 


behind each paint- 
ed face. All the 
world laughs at 
sight of those grin- 
ning faces, and a 
group of grinning 
gazers stands be- 
fore 
all day long. 
Ernest 
several large 


the painting 
Parton 
has 
landscapes, chiefly 
by 
their iteration and 
reiteration of the 
same sylvan harmonies, 


distinguished 


Always the same bit of leaf- 
strewn water, always the same horizon line undulated 
with foliage, always the same sycamore trees, always 
Parton. Taken separately, any one of them would ex- 
press a gentle, pleasing melody, but then one would 
tire even of the pastoral symphony in the ‘‘ Messiah” 
if compelled to hear it too often. 
has a pretty little landscape, sketchily treated in the 


Howard Campion 


French gray-greens, a bit of summer meadow, with 


bright poppies in the grass, and two faint figu:es 


gathering flowers in the middle distance. Marian Lois 
Wright has a pretty peasant-girl’s head, and Emma 
Phinney, of New York, sends to the sculpture depart- 
ment, her very strong and characteristic head of a negro 
that has already been exhibited in most of the annual 
exhibitions of Europe, and been largely praised by the 
foreign press. 
MARGARET BERTHA WRIGHT. 
Lonpon, May 350, 1880. 





BRITISH and American amateur artists are likely to 
be especially affected by a new regulation at the Uffizi 
Museum and galleries in Florence, under which permis- 
sion to copy will be given only to applicants who can 
give proofs of capacity and training. The British appli- 
cants will have to produce certificates from such public 
bodies as the Royal Academy or Science and Ait De- 
partment. Americans going to Florence to sttuly the 
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old masters may find it prudent to arm themselves with 
certificates of proficiency from the National Academy in 
New York or the Academy of Fine Arts in Philadel- 
phia, of which, perhaps, happily, the Italian authorities 
may have heard ; although it is by no means certain 
that even these will avail the American student, for the 
Florentine authorities refuse to admit any certificates 
from the National Gallery of London, because no test 
is required there with regard to capacity or efficient 
training on the part of copyists. A copyist of six 
years’ standing in the National Gallery was sharply dis- 
missed a short time ago from the Uffizi for incapacity, 


THE PARIS SALON AWARDS. 

AMONG the Salon awards this year we find the names 
of only two Americans: Mr. W. L. Picknell, who ex- 
hibits the landscapes ** On the Borders of the Swamp ”’ 
and *‘ The Concarneau Route,"’ and Mr. Augustus 
Saint-Gaudens, who sends the plaster model for his 
statue of Admiral Farragut for New York City, and five 
bronze medallions. The medals of honor of the Salon 
have been awarded—for painting to M. A. N. Morot, 
for ‘‘ Le Bon Samaritain ;’’ for sculpture, to M. G. F. 
Thomas, for his statue of Mgr. Landriot. The Prix du 


Salon goes to M. A. Suchetet, sculptor, who exhibits 





‘THE GREEN NIGHT.” 


BY E. DARDOIZE, 


IN THE PARIS SALON OF 1880 
“ Biblis changée en Source.’’ M. Morot, who wasa 
pupil of Cabanel, won the Prix de Rome in 1873, a 
third-class medal in 1876, a second-class in 1877, and a 
M. Thomas, a pupil of Ramey and 
A. Dumont, won the Prix de Rome in 1848, a third- 


first-class in 1879. 


class medal in 1857, first-class medals in 1861 and at 
the Exhibition of 1867, and a ‘‘ rappel”’ in 1878. FE. 
**The Green 


Night,”’ is illustrated herewith, received honorable men- 


Dardoize, whose charming landscape, 


tion. 


DE NEUVILLE’S ‘‘ Defence of Rorke’s Drift’’ has 
been shown at the Fine Art Society's gallery in London. *° 
The moment chosen by the artist for representation is 
just before sunset, when the attack was most vigorous 
In the centre of the 
picture is a low building used asa hospital, the thatched 
roof of which has been fired by the enemy, and is blaz- 
One of the patients is escaping through a 
narrow window, while others are being carried by gun- 
ners and men of the medical department and transport 
service across the inclosure to another building on the 
left of the spectator. The right side of the picture is 
chiefly occupied by a line of men, who, partially pro- 
tected by an improvised barricade of meal-bags, are 
engaged in a hand-to-hand fight with the foremost 
Zulus, some of whom may be imperfectly seen through 
the smoke, brandishing their assegais as they advance 


and the resistance most desperate. 


ing fiercely. 


(Vv 
~ 


with savage frenzy. The severity of the conflict is 
shown as well by the expressive energy of those en- 
gaged in it as by the wounded and dying men who lie 
among the broken biscuit-boxes and meal-bags in the 
foreground, M. de Neuville has spared no pains in the 
desire of giving historic value to his work ; the heads 
of all the principal actors in the scene who were in this 
country while he was at work, including Major Chard, 
the Rev. G. Smith, and Surgeon-Major Reynolds, he 
has painted directly from nature, and for the rest he 
has had the aid of photographs. 


SOME LADY ARTISTS OF NEW YORK. 

It has been asserted on good authority that there are 
Of 
this number four fifths do not attempt to make a thor- 


five hundred lady artists in New York City alone. 


ough study of the higher branches of art, but confine 
their efforts to the various departments of decoration, 
A glance through the catalogue of the recent exhibi- 
tion at the Academy of Design shows that sixty-three 
of the exhibitors were ladies, who have, with varying suc- 
cess, turned their attention to the higher and more 
difficult branches of picture-making. Flowers are almost 
invariably the first choice of ladies in painting, and many 
who are successful in this work never try to go beyond 
it. With those who 
are determined to 
follow art as a pro- 
fession this is but 
the first step, and 
these ladies under- 
of 


labor of which few 


go an amount 
persons are aware 
in the effort to be- 
come as skilful in 
the of 


materials as 


use their 
their 
male competitors. 


Few ladies are 


physically able to 


endure for any 
length of time the 
severe course of 
study, requiring 


daily several hours 
of intense applica 
heated 
the life 
Yet there 
who at- 


tion in the 
rooms of 
classes. 
are many 
tempt it, and make 
every other interest 
in life subservient 
to their progress in 
art study, and if 
the present indica- 
tions are fulfilled, 
a few years will show more good artists among Ameri- 
can ladies than among those of any other nation. 

In nearly every New York studio building there are 
several lady artists, amateur and_ professional, the only 
ones from which they are excluded being the Tenth Street 
building and the new Benedict building in Washington 
Square. But one place where artists are invited to ex- 
hibit their works is closed to them. This is the Cen- 
tury Club, whose members are too intellectual a body of 
gentlemen, it is believed, to continue much longer arbi- 
trarily to exclude the work of female artists from their 
monthly displays. Two ladies generally share a studio 
together, and it rarely happens that a lady conducts 
herself in such a manner as to cause gossip in these 
public buildings. 

In the principal art schools of New York the ladies 
are in the majority, and their work is equal in every re- 
spect to that of the male students. Several of those 
who have already become known to the public through 
their work follow the example of many foreign artists, 
and devote part of their time to studying from the living 
model in the schools. : 

Jennie Brownscombe is one of the best known among 
the figure painters, her pictures bringing readily several 
hundred dollars for a small figure, and she is always 
represented at the Academy exhibitions by one or more 
works. She is a native of Honesdale, Penn., spends 
her summers in her country home, and returns to New 


York in the winter. She is a pupil of L. E. Willmarth, 
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studied several years at the Cooper Union and Academy 
schools, is full of quaint fancies, sketches rapidly and 
well from memory as well as directly from the object, 
and shows a leaning toward the polished French school 
in her painting. ‘*‘ Grandmother’s Treasures’’ was her 
first important work, and the one at the Academy was 
called ‘‘ Good-Night.”’ 

Mrs. Maria R. Dixon has been known for several 
years through the life-size figures and heads she has ex- 
hibited.. She studied with Dr. Rimmer, and has lately 
been painting at the Art Students’ League. Power 
and vitality have been shown in her work for the 
past two or three years. She often poses her little 
daughter in her pictures of children. 

Mrs. M. B. Odenheimer Fowler, daughter of the 
late Bishop Odenheimer, has painted, life-size, the 
heroines of Tennyson's idyls, and her own likeness 
can be traced in many of her female heads. She 
married the artist Frank Fowler while studying in 
Paris a few years ago. Her subjects are treated 
in a natural, unconventional manner, and she is a 
fine colorist. While abroad she studied with sev- 
eral well-known artists. There are few exhibitions 
in New York or Philadelphia which do not contain 
pictures by herself and her husband. 

Maria R. Oakey is a young artist of talent, and 


bids fair to occupy a high position in the art world. ae 


She needs experience and practice to teach her 
how to use her abilities to the best advantage. 
Some qualities in the works she has already pro- 
duced merit high praise, but while she succeeds 

in producing masterly effects in some things, this 
only makes her carelessness in drawing more con- 
spicuous in this age of accurate draughtsmen. 
During a four years’ course of anatomy with Dr. 
Rimmer, Miss Oakey studied practically as well as 
theoretically, and thus laid the foundation for in- 
telligent training by later instructors. A course of 
lessons from Couture in Paris and the friendship 

as well as instruction of Hunt and La Farge have 
aided in her development. Her few published ef- 
forts in poetry and prose also show ability. Her prin- 
cipal works are life-size figures. The best known are 
“A Woman,” “ Serving,” ‘* Violets,’” owned by John 
Hay, and portraits of a boy in black velvet, an infant, 
and a two-year-old son of Mr. Harper. Her works 
have been exhibited in Boston, St. Louis, London, and 
New York. She has taken a suite of rooms in the new 
Sherwood studio building. 

Mrs. Helena De Kay Gilder is best known by her 
figure pictures, ‘‘ The Young Mother’’ and ‘‘ The Last 
Arrow."’ She is the only lady member of the Society 
of American Artists. 

Mrs. S. N. Carter has exhibited good 
work asa pupil of R. S. Gifford, but her 
time now is occupied by her duties as di- 
rectress of the Cooper Union School of 
Design, and as a contributor to Appletons’ 
Journal. She has been abroad several 
times, and was for some time in the 
National Academy schools. 

Nellie S. Jacobs has a studio in Fourth 
Avenue, where she has made rapid and 
also remunerative progress in painting. 
She is a pupil of the Cooper Union and 
National Academy schools, and has also 
received instruction and advice from Wyatt 
Eaton and Eastman Johnsen. In water- 
colors she is a pupil of Jas. Smillie, and 
has been particularly successful in this 
branch. Her figures in the recent water- 
color exhibition could have been sold half 
a dozen times. ‘*‘ Old Songs’’ was secured 
by T. R. Butler of this city; ‘‘ Priscilla,’’ 
a general favorite, went to a Boston gen- 
tleman. Miss Jacobs is a very earnest and 
industrious artist, being represented in 
nearly every exhibition during the season 
by fresh works, for she sells her pictures as fast as she 
paints them. 

Mrs. Fannie H. Bates belongs to a Quaker family, has 
travelled extensively abroad, and was a pupil of Chaplin 
while in Paris. She spends her summers at her home 
among the Berkshire hills, and in winter takes a studio 
in New York. Last winter was passed in Chicago, 
where she was busy with portraits. She paints figures 
and ideal heads, and is generally represented in the Na- 
tional Academy and in Brooklyn exhibitions. Her 
pictures sell readily, and she is never without orders 





for portraits. ‘* Among Bygones,"’ ** Thoughis Afar,”’ 
and ‘* Summer Glory”’ are some of her principal pic- 
tures. 

Cora Richardson is a young artist who has been very 
fortunate in obtaining instruction from masters inacces- 
sible to most ladies. She shared the studio of a friend 
in the same building with Vaini. He and George 
Baker both took an interest in her work, and to this early 
influence her painting owes much of the merit which has 
given her the reputation of being a fine colorist. A few 
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years ago when in Paris she showed Bonnat some of her 
work, and by the aid of influential friends was admitted 
to the atelier of Rivé, where Blashfield, May, Bridgeman, 
and other Americays received instruction from GérOme 
and Bonnat in painting heads. Miss Richardson stud- 
ied here and in other ateliers for nearly two years. 
Since her return to New York she has painted several 
portraits and figures ; three were in the late Academy 
exhibition, and a small nude figure was one of the at- 
tractions of a recent art reception of the Lotos Club. She 
is young and ambitious, and is only in danger of being 





““GIVE ME THE DAGGERS.’’—MACBETH. 
pushed forward too rapidly by admiring friends, when 
she can make better progress by advancing step by 
step. 

Mrs. Julia E. Baker ‘is the wife of John Baker, the well- 
known lawyer and writer of law-books. She com- 
menced her art studies several years ago in Brooklyn, 
continuing them at the Cooper Union and National 
Academy schools. When the advanced students at the 
Academy started the Art Students’ League, in order to 
obtain more advantages for thorough study than the 
National Academy could give, Mrs. Baker was one of 


the most active in organizing the new art school. She 
was made the first vice-president, and has always been 
on the board of officers, directing her efforts particu- 
larly to the encouragement of the more timid lady 
members, and resenting the slightest tendency toward 
overlooking their interests in forming plans for the 
general advancement. 

Her flowers are well known at all exhibitions, but her 
specialty is ladies’ and children’s portraits. One of her 
flower pictures was among those which were buried 

among the ruins at the Hahnemann fair catastro- 
phe. She narrowly escaped herself, as she was 
one of the last in the art gallery, attending to her 
duties as a member of the art committee, when 
the wall fell. She and her husband live very cosily 
in East Fourteenth Street, where she has her 
studio. 

Mrs. H. A. Loop is one of the three ladies upon 
whom the honor of having been elected a member 
of the National Academy has been conferred, and 
it is said by more than one, that some of the best 
portraits that have ever hung upon the walls of the 
Academy have been from her hand. She and her 
husband have studios in an apartment-house in 
Eighteenth Street, where they live with their four 
children. A native of Connecticut, she studied 
there as far as she could, and then came to New 
York to study with Henry A. Loop, who was a 
pupil of Couture. She married her teacher, but 
has not given up painting, as so many lady artists 
do after marrying. Her portraits are too well 
known to need special mention, and she some- 
times finds time to pose one of her lovely little 
children as a model for a composition. She goes 
very little into society, her time being fully occupied 
with her family and painting. 

Mrs. Charlotte B. Coman stands at the head 
of the American ladies who have selected land- 
scape painting for the exercise of their artistic tal- 
ent. She is a native of Waterville, N. Y., and was 
a pupil of J. R. Breyoort before going abroad, 

where she studied in Paris with Thompson, whose 
pupils have all done work of good quality, though his 
own productions are in this country almost unknown. 
Her landscapes have occupied prominent positions in 
the Salon, National Academy, and at Philadelphia and 
Boston exhibitions. She lived in Paris several years, 
returned to New York for a year or two, and then went 
back to France, where she now is. Besides oil paint- 
ings, Mrs. Coman has produced some of the best char- 
coal landscapes ever produced in this country. 

Mrs. John Chamberlain, wife of the Rev. Dr. Cham- 
berlain of New York, is a friend and com- 
panion of Mrs. Coman. She also has been 
abroad several years studying landscape 
painting. The few examples which she 
has sent home show that she possesses 
marked talent in this branch of art, as well 
as in portraiture, where she stands very 
high. Her portraits are warm and pleas- 
ing in color, good in drawing and flesh 
tones, and strong likenesses. Most of her 
time recently has been spent in London. 

Mrs. Louisa B. Culver is an indefatiga- 
ble worker, whose landscapes are well 
known in all our exhibitions. She was a 
pupil of William Hart. Much of her time 
is given to instruction. Home duties also 
demand her attention, for her studio is one 
of the artistically furnished apartments in 
the ‘‘ Bella,’’ where she lives with her hus- 
band and son. 

Mrs. Thos. Moran is a painter of land- 
scapes, and, as may be readily seen from 
her style, is a pupil of her husband. She 
has also paid more attention to etching 
than any other lady in this country except 
Mrs. Greatorex. Among her principal 
landscapes are ** Newark from the Meadows,”’ ‘* Twi- 
light on the Meadows,”’ and scenes from Easton and 
Easthampton. In etching she works out of doors, 
directly from nature. Some of her most success- 
ful efforts in this difficult branch of art are ‘* Bridge 
over the Delaware,’’ ‘‘ Old Bridge on the Bushkill,”” 
‘*The Newark Meadows,’’ and ‘* Newark from the 
River.”’ 

Mary Kalloch is a native of Norfolk, Va., studied 
with Robert Wylie, Bristol and Wyant, and has spent 
many years abroad, especially in Brittany. Her studio 




















is now in New York, where she exhibits and sells most 
of her work. 

Mrs. Edward Moran, wife of the marine artist, has 
figure 
She is 


devoted to art, and is generally found by the side of her 


done some clever work in landscapes and 
pieces, but seldom exhibits her productions. 


husband in his studio, where her suggestions are always 
welcome and often acted on. Her sons, inheriting 
the talents of both parents, are promising young artists. 
Mrs. Moran is one of the most valued patrons of the 
Ladies’ Art Association of New York. 

Agnes D. Abbatt has astudioin Fourth Avenue. She 
studied at the National Academy schools. Her flow- 
ers rank very high and are well known. She has also 
painted a number of landscapes. 

Mrs. Julia Dillon is a native of Rondout-on-the-Hud- 
son. She belongs to a family of artists, being a McEn- 
tee. She studied with the same artist as Mrs. Coman 
in Paris, Mr. Thompson, and stands among the best 
flower painters in this country. She has one of the love- 
liest homes in Rondout, where she spends her summers, 
and a Broadway studio, which she occupies in winter. 
She is now in Eurepe. 

Laura Woodward, who also occupies a Broadway 
studio, has for several years exhibited Jandscapes, show- 
ing talent and conscientious study. 

Mrs. Beers is a sister of the Harts, and their pupil. 
She is now residing out of the city, where she for 
many years occupied one of the pleasantest studios, 
and, when not engaged with pupils, painted land- 
scapes. 

Amelia Harman is another landscape artist whose 
productions are well and favorably known to the public. 





‘*“CANST THOU PLAY UPON THIS PIPE?’ 


She has occupied a studio in New York for a number 
of years. 

Mrs. Widgery Griswold is the wife of one of the di- 
rectors of the New York Conservatory of Music. She 
has been abroad several times, and has painted some 
very ambitious landscapes. These and her flower stud- 
ies are often seen at the art exhibitions. 

Louise Barrett, daughter of Judge Barrett, takes time 
from her social duties to paint prettily composed flower 
pieces. She has studied at the National Academy 
schools, and also in the painting classes at the Art 
Students’ League. 

Mrs. Geo. H. Story has shown decided talent in the 
few studies she has made of flowers and fruit. While 
at their pleasant little place in the country during the 
summer she shares her husband’s studio, and paints un- 
der his guidance. Among her studies are branches of 
the crab-apple, with fruit and blossoms, which would 
do credit to a professional artist. She seldom touches 
a brush while in the city during the winter, but her 
summer work sometimes finds its way to the exhibitions 
of paintings in the city. 

Mrs. Fanny Elliott Gifford commenced her art stud- 
ies several years ago, and was one of Dr. Rimmer’s 
most promising pupils at the Cooper Institute. She 
has since then married the artist R. Swain Gifford, has 
travelled extensively with him, and has recently devoted 
her talents to painting birds. 

Leontine Huebsch, daughter of the Rev. Dr. Huebsch, 
though still a young student at Cooper Institute, and 
only just commencing to paint with Swain Gifford, has 
already produced some very good work in crayon por- 
traits. She is a practical] and very earnest worker. 

Mrs. Jerome Thompson shares her husband’s studio 


HAMLET. 
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in the Association Building, and has for several years 
been known through her success in portrait painting. 

Mrs. S. Johnson Rafters has produced some clever 
specimens of still life painting, but has recently devoted 
her attention entirely to decorative art. She is one of 
the officers of the Ladies’ Art Association. 

Miss Virginia Granberry and her sister Henrietta be- 
long to a Virginia family, and lived many years in Nor- 
folk, 
York, 


extensively reproduced as chromos. 


Their studio is at their present home in New 
Many of their fruit and flower pictures have been 
The 


always represented at the Academy exhibitions. 


ladies are 
One 
of them has charge of the instruction in art at the 
Packer Institute, Brooklyn. 

Mrs. Eliza Greatorex has made her home in New 
York for with her 
daughters Kate and Eleanor, who are both artists and 
Salon Mrs. 


Greatorex is well known by her paintings, and also 


many years, but is now abroad 


have works in the present exhibition. 
her etchings of places of interest in New York and 
Many of the latter have been published : 
Munich, in 
1874 ; 


sloomingdale, 


abroad. 
‘The Homes of Ober Ammergau,’’ in 
1871; ‘‘Summer Etchings in Colorado,”’ in 
** Old New York from the Battery to 
in 1875, and a portfolio of etchings of Virginia and other 
studies in 1878. At the Centennial Exhibition she had 
eighteen pen-and-ink drawings of ‘* Old New York.”’ 
Mrs. Greatorex was born in Ireland in 1820, she studied 
under Witherspoon and James and William Hart in New 
York, under Lambinet in Paris, and at the Pinakothek 
in Munich, She is the only female member of the 
Artists’ Fund Society, and was the first woman elected 
associate of the National Academy, New York. Her 

best known paintings are ‘ Bloomingdale’ 
(owned by Robert Hoe) ; ‘* Chateau of Madame 
Cliffe™’ 
** Bloomingdale Church, painted on 
taken the North Dutch 
Street,”’ “St. Paul’s Church’’ and ‘‘ The 
North Dutch Church, 


taken from 


(owned by Dy keman Van Doren); 
a panel 
from Church, Fulton 
and 
"each taken on panels 
Mrs. 
has done much to facilitate future study of the 
of old New York, and with this 


subject her name will probably always be asso- 


these churches. Greatorex 


picturesque 


ciated. 

E. H. Remington is one of the most skilful of 
our flower painters, and always conveys an ar- 
tistic sentiment in her work. <A pair of large 
panels by her at the Centennial Exposition repre- 
sented “* The Two Kings, Corn and Cotton,”’ 
the two great national products denoting the 
principal requirements of man—food and cloth 
ing. These are now the property of Mrs. FE. L. 
Youmans. A wealth of water-lilies against a 
rough stone background, on which appears the 
Another 


of her fancies is a parody on the picture by Lobrichon, 


name ‘‘ Undine,”’ is still in her possession. 


** Bagage de Croquemitaine,’’ owned by E. D. Morgan, 
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FOHN BROUGHAM AS AN ARTIST. 





SINCE the last issue of this journal, good genial John 
Brougham, actor, poet, and dramatist, having complet- 
ed his threescore years and ten, has passed away to a 








HORRIBLE SHADOW! UNREAI 
HENCE !"'--MACBETH, 


‘ HENCE, MOCKERY, 


better world. Among the many accomplishments with 
which his biographers have credited him, they have 
omitted to mention his uncommon skill as an amateur 
artist. His intimate friends know well how cleverly he 


handied the pencil, or rather the pen; for a favorite 
amusement of his in moments of idleness, or while wait- 
ing for inspiration in writing a play, was to scribble 
faces or Shakespearean incidents on half sheets of note- 
paper, which generally found their way into the waste- 
basket. 


morous fancies were given to enthusiastic friends, and 


Sometimes these amusing memoranda of hu- 


not a few of them are to-day to be found treasured in 
the albums of New York ladies, each with the never- 
varying signature, rich in playful flourishes—‘‘ John 
During 


Brougham, delinquent.”’ a short period of 


financial straits in London—he was then little more than 
a youth, and had not yet thought of adopting the stage 
as a profession—Mr. Brougham found his talent for 
drawing of genuine service, for he turned it to account 
by giving private lessons, and so kept the wolf from the 


a god- 


door at a time when a few shillings were really a g 


send to him. That he might have greatly excelled as a 
draughtsman, if he had cultivated his talent, will be 
evident to any one who will glance at the very clever 
Shakespearean caricatures which we have reproduced 
in this article from original sketches from his pen. 
How capitally he has caught the expression of Char- 


lotte Cushman as she appeared in the dagger scene, 








She has painted pansies in the place of the children’s 
faces, after the old idea of changing human beings into 
plants. 

Of course it is impossible, in an article like this, to 
mention all the lady artists of New York, and some of 
much merit have necessarily been omitted. 


’ 


‘*O MY PROPHETIC SOUL! MY UNCLE!’’- 


HAMLET 


and how terribly scared poor Macbeth looks as he 
apostrophizes the *‘ Hamlet's excla- 
mation in his interview with his father’s ghost is cer- 
tainly emphasized by the vigorous posing of the horri- 


horrible shadow !"’ 


fied prince, and the expression of disgust portrayed on 
the features of the courtier as the meerschaum pipe 
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little 
sketches, with their innocent fun, recall to the writer, 


How well these 
who knew him well, the never-failing cheerfulness and 
A friend of the 
‘* A clear con- 


sparkling wit of him who made them ! 

dead actor six years ago wrote of him : 
science is a wonderful manufacturer of a cheery heart, 
and few men boast of a clearer conscience than he. A 
man whose purse has ever been at the command of the 
poor and needy, who has striven to raise his profession 
to the highest dignity, is indeed a man who can sleep 
These 
lines when written were a just tribute to the living. 


in peace and with an untroubled conscience.”’ 


Where now could we find words more fitting for his 
epitaph ? 


BOSTON CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE BLAKE 
ALBANY CAPITAL 
SKETCHES—NOTES, 


COLLECTION-——-DR. RIMMER AND THE 
FRESCOES—FINISHING HUNT'S 


Boston, June 16, 1880. 

A LoT of crude and cramped—or, when not cramped, 
conventional and ultra-academic—figures, printed and 
sometimes rudely colored on little book-leaves, com- 
pose the bulk of the exhibition of the works of William 
Blake, engraver, poet and enthusiast (not to use the 
harsh word lunatic), now in progress at the Museum 
of Fine Arts. bewritten and 
gushed over, but he was a true genius for all that. 


Blake has been much 


The springs of the original creative impulse welled up 
strong and irrepressibie within him. But the direction 
and the form of the outcome were curiously and most 
unfortunately confused, You have to make allowances 
for his art for the sake of his poetry, and for his poetry 
for the sake of his art ; for his bald naturalism for the 
sake of his deep religious inspiration, and for his theo- 
logical narrowness for the sake of his fervent underly- 
ing worship of nature and humanity. One might run 
this figure of paradox out on the infinite parallel, but 
strange and interesting a being as Blake was, there 
has been enough writing about him. Anybody who 
wants philosophical theorizing, exalting to their full 
significance and more these curious remains of a re- 
markable Jack at three or four trades, will find a 
very much extended dilation in the last ‘* Scribner's’ 
apropos of this exhibition. As drawing or art pure and 
simple, they have the pathetic interest of a fervid poetic 
conception, narrowed and vulgarized by want of culture, 
and struggling with inadequate technical training for 
the means of expression. Nature, man, and the Bible 
were all his stock and material, and one would say that 
was enough. Yes, but a little knowledge of the art that 
has gone before one is not found superfluous or amiss 
with most art-workers. No doubt it might have polished 
away the homeliness and angularity of much of Blake's 
product, but it might have rubbed off the ‘ 
earnestness, originality, and character also. 


* naive’’ 
A snub- 
nosed British artisan, with a great brain sublimed by a 
poetic nature, but otherwise with the limitations and 
the unteachableness of his class, Blake persisted in mak- 
ing half-formless, half-unintelligible pictures and poems 
with single lines, and sometimes with a total impression 
of supernal sweetness and ineffable majesty of signifi- 
cance. An engraver and designer by trade, he was at 
times impracticable with his publishers, and had to have 
his best work /vans/ated by {nother engraver into rea- 
sonable accord with convention and correctness of 
drawing. When he became his own publisher and 
printer, with the help of his loyal wife's hands, his de- 
signs were pinched by the necessity of economizing in 
the copper for his plates, and his wayward flights were 
thus again hampered. Still, with all these: contracting 
circumstances, and with the limited leisure left to an 
industrious artisan who produced upward of a thou- 
sand engravings for book illustration, this British work- 
man achieved these bits of true inspiration before which 
_the world of art stands in puzzled, half-wondering and 
half-pitying admiration to-day, The exhibition is very 
large and comprehensive, and complete as a represen- 
tative collection. Here are specimens of Blake’s de- 
signs for Blair's ‘‘ Grave,’ engraved by Schiavonetti ; 
of the illustrations to Young's ‘‘ Night Thoughts"’ en- 
graved by himself ; of his quaint pictures to Chaucer's 
“Canterbury Pilgrims,”’ as archaic as the text ; of his 
own ‘‘ Songs of Innocence’ and ‘‘ Songs of Experi- 
ence,’’ that unique essay at book-making to which he 
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(shades of Shakespeare forgive the artist !) is extended 
to him Jeaves nothing to be desired. 


Dear old John Brougham ! 


averred he was commanded by angels in a vision ; of 
the ‘‘ Book of Thel,’’ and of the ‘‘ Inventions to the 
300k of Job.”’ 

I am morally bound to correct an intimation ia my last 
letter that the drawing and anatomy of the designs for 
the frescoes of the Aibany capital, by the late Wm. M. 
Hunt, were corrected by the late Dr. Rimmer. The 
two were, as I have stated, close and confidential 
friends, and Hunt was in fact a pupil of the Doctor's in 
anatomical drawing. The former did apply to the 
Jatter to assist him in the designs for the cartoons, but 
on the first comparison of notes it was found that the 
two were so far apart in their conceptions of a givea 
topic, that the attempt to collaborate was abandoned. 
Dr. Rimmer was, however, to have criticised and cor- 
rected the drawing, but owing to his break-down in 
health did not in fact do so. Mr. J. G. Carter, Hunt's 
assistant and factotum, is authority for the statement 
that not a line or touch exists in the frescoes to-day that 
was not Hunt's own wholly and solely, except for what 
help he (Carter) afforded. Mr. Carter, by the way, is 
arousing the ire and apprehension of some of the la- 
mented artist’s friends and disciples, by proposing to 
make what he calls *‘ finished paintings’’ of the sketches 
Hunt left behind. The sketches of any great artist are 
eagerly sought for and studied after his death by other 
artists, and especially by Hunt’s followers and admirers 
are his sketches considered a precious legacy left by 
him. These heirs in art of Hunt are horrified at the 
rumor that a man who four years ago ‘was earning his 
living as a carriage painter, considers that within that 
time he has made such progress and development in art 
that he is competent to finish Wm. M. Hunt’s sketches. 
For my part I see no reason to doubt that he will surely 
‘‘finish,’’ that is, destroy them. 

An excellent suggestion has been made, and very 
favorably received on all hands, that Dr. Rimmer’s ex- 
traordinary statue, ‘* The Gladiator’ (which a promi- 
nent sculptor here has just declared to be the only real- 
ly great piéce of sculpture ever produced in America), 
be put into bronze, to ornament the open space in an 
angle of the streets in front of the Art Museum. This 
is the statue of a wounded gladiator falling backward 
from a standing posture, which set the critics and ex- 
perts of Paris to wondering, and which would have 
won the sculptor a high honor had it been made of a size 
to prove that it was not a copy from a model. In vain 
the puzzled Parisian artists attempted to pose a model 
in that position, but the American—he was never able 
to visit Europe himself—having no one at hand to 
vouch for the truth that the work was made without a 
model, his ‘* chef d’ceuvre ’’ missed the prize that was 
so richly due. It is said that there was a Boston gen- 
tleman in Paris at the time who knew all the facts in 
the case, and that Dr. Rimmer studied out and built up 
the whole from a first conception of how the muscles 
of the shoulder and arm of a man would look in falling, 
but failed to make the necessary representations to the 
jury. The statue stands here, in the Rimmer Memorial 
Exhibition at the Museum, in the plaster in which it was 
originally molded, a worthy companion of the casts of 
the classic antiques of which this museum boasts so 
fine and full a collection. It will cost but two or three 
thousand dollars to put it into enduring bronze, and no 
fitter monument of native art could be conceived of 
than this noble ideal work. | Miss Whitney’s statue of 
Sam Adams, the revolutionary patriot, is to be set up 
near Faneuil Hal] next Fourth of July. Ward's beauti- 
ful statue of Lief Ericsson, the Icelandic discoverer of. 
New England—Vinland—in the year 1000, for which 
T. G. Appleton and others have secured a site in 
Post-Office Square, is the next in order for public suf- 
frages and subscriptions, and after that should fairly 
come the turn of Rimmer’s masterpiece of American 
art. 

One of the finest pieces of indoor architectural design 
and decoration in this city is the new Financial Ex- 
change, built in connection with the Security Safe De- 
posit Vaults. Two large wholesale stores in an adjoin- 
ing building were taken, and by opening the floors above 
to the roof, a top-lighted ‘* salon’’ of noble proportions 
has been created. The ceiling curves up to the glass 
roof, and the walls are decorated in a tasteful and 
scholarly combination of English Queen Anne and 
French Renaissance—that is to say there is the dark 
wood wainscotting below and the ornate frieze and 
painted entablature above. But the grand feature of 


the luxurious interior is the immense fireplace, extend- 
ing to the ceiling and nearly filling one end of the hall. 





Long wooden seats stand within its capacious jambs, 
and a huge mirror with bevelled edges, in the recess 
above the mantel and beneath its lofty canopy, carries 
out the idea of the “* giant hall ’’ of the mediaeval castle 
—an appropriate and artistic suggestion of the modern 
stronghold and donjon-keep of treasure and bonds and 
rendezvous of money-barons and the coupon-clipping 
aristocracy. 

T. H. Bartlett, sculptor, announces that his school 
of modelling and terra-cotta design has been placed on 
such a foundation that it can offer education to any ore 
worthy to receive it and unable to pay, at nominal 
rates, and is to be a permanent institution among the 
advantages of this art centre. John Selinger and I. M. 
Gaugengizl announce a school of painting for advanced 
students, to open next September, after the style of the 
ateliers of Munich, of which they are recent graduates. 
Miss Susan Hale, the water-color painter, has published 
a series of water-color landscapes for the self-instruction 
of beginners, showing by accompanying printed direc- 
tions how to lay on the tints in three successive wash- 
ings so as to produce the pictures-—very practical and 


encouraging studies for amateurs. GRETA. 
A FRENCH PICTURE SALE. 





At the recent important auction sale in Paris of 
modern paintings, composing the collection of 
M. Victor Boulanger, the following prices were ob- 
tained. They give a fair idea of the market value 
in Europe of the works of the artists named. We 
are indebted to Messrs. Moore & Curtis for the use 
of the catalogue. We have reduced the French 
measurements of the canvases to inches: 
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AN ETCHER TURNED ENGRAVER. 


ACCORDING to Mr. Seymour Haden, the results 
viewed from an artistic standpoint, obtained by the 
pure etching of a “* peintre-graveur,’’ and the product 
of the skill of the steel engraver, must ever be greatly 
in favor of the former. As painters seldom engrave, 
this belief might, in a general way, pass unchal- 
the 


possibilities of steel engravings may perhaps undergo 


lenged. But Mr. Haden’'s limited appreciation of 
some modification now that such an accomplished artist 
as Mr. Herkomer, whose ability also as an etcher is un- 
questioned, comes out boldly with the declaration that 
etching ‘is not a suitable medium for the reproduction 
of subjects which depend for their effect on subtle 
gradations of tone and high finish and exhibits a large 
engraving, executed entirely with his own hands, in 
mezzotint, that mixed style (which also attracted 
Claude), combining the use of the needle, graver, 
The subject is Mr. Her- 
komer’s important water-color drawing called *‘ Grand- 
father’s Pet.” 


The London World, in this connection, says : 


scraper and ruling-machine. 


Mr. Herkomer, richly endowed as a painter, now proves him- 
self dexterous as an engraver ; but it is safer to view his gifts as 
exceptional than to credit all painters with equal ability, The 
engraving of ‘‘ Grandfather's Pet" is highly interesting, both on 
its own account and because of the conditions of its execution: 
the picture is hardly one of the painter's best works, however; 
the design is inclined to be hard and mannered, and the method 
of color is often unattractive enough. These defects are rather 
insisted upon than modified in the engraving. 

The Academy regards Mr. Herkomer’s success in the 
use of mezzotint unquestionable. 

We hear more frequently of engravers turning etchers 
So far as we know 
record in the United States no case of the 


than etchers becoming engravers. 
there is on 
latter, although several examples of the former might 
Mr. James D. Smillie and Mr. William Sar- 
tain were both engravers before they were painters, 


be cited. 


and the transition from the canvas to the etching plate 
is natural enough. The venerable Asher B. Durand, 
one of our best living American landscape painters, 
was also in his time one of our best steel engravers. 
We have never heard that he has used the needle. 


HADEN’S AND WHISTLER ETCHINGS, 





AMONG a large collection of etchings by Seymour 
Haden at Wunderlich’s we note the following as good 
prints. The prices, quoted by the dealer, are given 
therewith : ‘‘ Sunset on the Thames,”’ $28 ; first state 


$55; ** The Water 


proof on parchment of the same, $35 ; 
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Meadow,”’ first state, $35 ; ‘‘ Whistler's Home,"’ 
proof, $35; later and inferior impression of the same, 
$20; ‘‘ On the Test,”’ first state, $50; ‘* Shepperton,”’ 


early 


early proof, $10; inferior impression of the same, 
$7.50; ‘‘ The Towing Path,”’ first and unpublished 
state, rare—$I5 ; Egham Lock,’’ first and second 
states on one mount, $30; *‘ Egham,”’ first state, rare, 
$50; the same, finished state, $30; ‘* Bratford Ferry,” 
first state, $20; the same, later state, $15; “‘ Dusty 
Miller,’ trial proof, $40; ** 
trial proof, $40 ; 


** Windmill Hill,’’ proof with autograph, $30. 


The Complete Angler,”’ 
the same, first published state, $28 ; 
Among the Whistler etchings for sale by the same 
we note: *‘ Putney Old Bridge,”’ 
‘* Street Scene,’’ $16; 
first state, $35; ‘‘ Portrait of Bequet V 
$16; ‘‘ The 6:36: “T 
Adam and Eve,”’ first state, $45; ‘* Wapping,”’ 
** Liverdun,”’ $16; ‘* Old Chelsea 
ished state, $45. 


dealer, first state, 
$40 ; 


Horse,”’ 


Landscape with a 
io- 
he 


loncello,’’ Lime-burners, ”’ 


S16 ° 


Bridge,”’ first fin- 


PROPERT’S ETCHINGS. 


WE give below a complete list of the etchings of 

Mr. J. Lumsden Propert, with the published prices : 
£. s. d £.s.d 

ROterGOR .osccccevsee I I 0) Welsh Trout Stream...3 3 © 
Limehouse...........- 2 2 0} Norwegian Fisherman.. 10 6 
Verona Cathedral......3 3 ©| Norwich Pool.. ; rir 6 
Pt 8 |. eee I t ©| Richmond Park 1 ro 
PIPCCR GH 22.2.0 .cccenes BR Pe ein aneces 3 3 oO 
PO ccs ces wieeeses E £ OG} Severn ...cc0 ; 3 oO 
ce ee I I ©, Venice—Sunset.. w= 3 6 
Cassiobury Park,...... I 1 © Severn—The Lock 11r 6 
Cilgerran Casile....... 1 1r 6| Severn—The Ferry Ii 6 
Twickenham .......... 1 2E: OF eescxennes I I o 
Twickenham Church..1 11 6) Northwick Pool. me £ o 
Dortrecht—Moonlight..t 1 o | St.Giorgio—Moonlightr 1 o 
Old Farm-House...... 2 2 0O| Battersea........ ; rit 6 
eer eee at te 6 
| reer 3 3 ©) Dortrecht Windmill I Io 
The Salute—Venice....1 1 ©} Severn—Sunset........1 11 6 
anne eae 2 2 ©] Genonwich......: rit 6 
Monickendam......... : « 0] AnGi GOa....... rte 
Ge inirtspennececsss t 1 o}| Dortrecht Canal... I I o 
Kew Bridge... ....++. 3 3 ©) The Old Bridge, Ross.3 3 © 
Romney Marsh........ 3 3 ©o| Study of Waves.......4 4 0 
Desenzano ............ I t o| Salute—Venice, Sunset.t 1 o 
PINNED sasca renacdeas 3 3 0A Relic of the Past 10 10 0 
The Queen, Breaking o| The Shipwreck—After 

Mics stiscedadenseed 4 4 0 i ee Io 10 oO 
Greenwich Reach..... .. 4 4 0| 

In our last issue we spoke of the vigorous work, 


“The Queen, Breaking Up,”’ a print of which we saw 
at the rooms of Mr. Keppel. This dealer knows how 
to appreciate the work of a new etcher without waiting 
for him to win the approval of the critics, and he has 
been industriously buying up Mr. Propert’s prints, aware 
that before long it will be difficult to obtain them. 
Since our last notice he has bought ‘‘ Margate,”’ “‘ C 


> 466 


as- 


siobury Park, Cilgerran Castle,”’ and ** Chiswick.”’ 


** Margate "’—there are two plates, we believe, al- 
though we have seen but one—is a charming little ma- 
rine, showing a vessel stranded on the sands at low 
tide. The sky to the left of the picture is heavy with 
clouds after a storm; but a rift in the mass pours a 
flood of sunshine across the scene, throwing up the ves- 
sel in strong relief. The price of the print is $7.50. 

““ Cassiobury Park "’ alone is almost enough to make 
the reputation of any etcher. That it has been appre- 
ciated may be judged from the print before us being 
the last that remains unsold, and the plate has been 
destroyed. The scene is a shady nook at the end of a 
park, showing in the foreground to the left a pictur- 
esque boat-house, flanked by noble old trees whose 
branches overhang a placid stream. 
charming bits of landscape of which England affords 


an endless variety. 


It is one of those 


The peaceful calm of the scene is 
conveyed to the senses as only a poet knows how to im- 
press upon others his appreciation of a thing of beauty. 

Mr. Propert’s ‘‘ Chiswick ’’ is another charming bit 
of landscape. Itis a view on the River Thames, whose 
picturesque opportunties are so well appreciated by all 
the great English etchers. A row-boat is moored 
along the shore, in the immediate foreground to the 
right ; and to the left of the picture, on arising ground, 


is a vigorously-drawn clump of trees whose boughs 


overhang the unrippled surface of the stream, and 

The 
the full 
We have here a pure 


stretch about two-thirds across the picture. 
town of Chiswick is seen in the distance in 
glare of a summer mid-day sun, 





of 


etching, which shows to perfection with how few lines 
The 
simple but most effective treatment of the water is es- 
pecially worthy of study. 


an accomplished artist may compose a picture. 


* Cilgerran Castle’? (an ‘* upright’’), 


scene, is striking and picturesque ; but with its elaborate 


a moonlight 


hatchings and profuse use of the roulette in sky and 
water, it lacks the charm of simplicity and directness, 
which in landscape at least should be the etcher’s 
first claim to excellence. 


The prices of these prints 


~~ h 


$20 


are as follows : ‘* Cassiobury Park, - ** Chiswick, 


e 


$22; ‘* Cilgerran Castle,’’ $11. 


POOK ILLUSTRATING. 

SINCE the earliest period of engraving, portraits of 
distinguished men and women have been produced from 
coins, from busts in marble, from paintings and from 
life, to adorn their works or their biographies. Among 
the thousands of portraits thus engraved, some are 
now of no appreciable worth, while others are of the 
highest value on account of their rarity, or from being 
the work of 


engravings are portraits and have 


great masters. Some of the finest line 
a peculiar value as 
works of art, entirely irrespective of the persons who 
But the 


which attention is here specially directed is one where 


may be represented. class of portraits to 


the person represented is of the first importance and 


the quality of the engraving is not so much taken into 


the account, except by those whose taste h been cul- 
tivated to seek always the best. 
Such portraits were generally used as frontispieces to 


of 


having been superseded by others, or bein; 


books, many which, in’ time, became valueless, 


cle void ol 


interest to ] iter generations, ] rom suc h books most 
of the small portraits now in the market have been 
taken, the letter-pre ss” be Ing sold for waste paper. 
James Boaden, the author of \n Inquiry into the Au- 
thenticity of the Pictures and Prints of Shakespeare,”’ 


for an Act of 
return such prints to the 


wished Parliament to compel people to 


books from which they were 
taken, because of the absence of the portrait of Shake- 
speare from so many copies of the first fclio edition of 
his works. 


More 


practice of collecting 


passed 


the 


and, 


than a hundred years have since 


enyt ived portraits arose, 


from that time to this, collections of 


more or ke ss \ ilue 
and interest have been made in ali parts of the civilized 
world by private individuals for their own pleasure. In 


this country collections have been formed of the several 
of Wasl 
and Franklin, and also of the portraits of Shakespeare, 
Johnson, Voltaire, 


and others, each collector according to his fancy. 


hundred different engraved portraits ngton 


Milton, Byron, Scott, Burns, Dr. 


Next after the hobby of portrait collect ame. that 


ny ¢ 


of book illustrating, which 


g, consists in gathering por- 
traits of the persons and views of the places mentioned 
in any given book, and having the book handsomely 
rebound with each portrait and view placed opposite 
the page where it is mentioned. This hobby is highly 
fascinating and pleasurable, for pleasure consists not 
so much in the acquisition of a desired object as in the 
pursuit of it, and book illustrating is a constant pursuit 
of coveted prints. It is, moreover, instructive in the 
highest degree, because you must make yourself ac- 
quainted with the history of the persons mentioned in 
the book you are illustrating, which causes you to read 
other books, and in time you become thoroughly con- 
versant with the history of the period of which your 
biblio 
and is generally indulged in by those having 


William L. Andrews, Robert Hoe, Jr., J. 


sailey Myers, Dr. Thomas Addis Emmet, 


book treats. This hobby is closely allied to “ 


mania,”’ 
fine libraries. 
*H. Purdy, T. 
and other gentlemen of kindred tastes have yielded to 
its fascinations, and been “‘ illustrators’’ for years. In- 


de ed, 


and a talk with its proprietor would suffice to make an 


a visit to Dexter's old print store in Broadway, 


** jllustrator’’ of almost any one with money and leisure 


for such a pursuit. 


THERE is a great demand in London now for scraps 


Fly- 


leaves from old books, often half covered on one side 


of old Dutch paper on which to print etchings. 


with writing, are eagerly picked up for the purpose. 
We recently saw at Keppel’s a fine impression of J. 
Church” 


Lumsden Propert’s ‘* Twickenham printed 


on such a scrap. 














PRIZE CHINA PAINTINGS. 
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illustrate herewith eight of the 
paintings on china to which 
prizes were awarded at the re- 
cent exhibition of the work of 
lady amateurs and artists, at 
Howell & James’s Pottery Gal- 
leries, London. No less than 
sixteen hundred and _forty- 
one paintings were exhibited. 
From this multitude of works the Royal Academicians, 
Frederick Goodall and R. Norman Shaw, selected in 
the amateur class twenty-three for the various 
prizes, and considered as worthy of special com- 
mendation in various degrees not less than one 
hundred and thirty-nine paintings, awarding at 
the same time five principal prizes, four medals, 
six extra prizes, and seventeen diplomas to pro- 
fessional lady artists. Among the givers of 
prizes were Prince Leopold, Princess Mary, Prin- 
cess Christian, and other exalted personages. 
Prizes were also given by The Magazine of Art 
and The Queen newspaper, besides those offered 
by Howell & James, and others. In speaking of 
the prize works, The Queen says : 

** Passing in review the royal prizes in order 
of respective merit, we have to mention first 
Miss Everett Green’s ‘ Study in Green’ [illus- 
trated], a painting of charming simplicity and 
exquisitely tender handling in color and design. 
Delicate and well-contrasted coloring are the 
characteristic features of Mrs. George Duncan’s 
‘Pink Azaleas’ [illustrated] and ‘ White Azale- 
as,’ which gained the Princess Alice prize. 
‘ Azaleas and Almond Blossom ’ and ‘ Clematis 
and Syringa,’ for which the Princess Christian 
prize was awarded to Miss E. E. Crombie, bear 
the stamp of a true artist, skilful in drawing and 
arranging flower groups, as well as in preparing 
her colors to reappear in full force after firing. 
The gradual shading of the ground especially is 
an achievement in itself. The set of ornamental tiles 
for a mirror frame by Miss Farnall, of which we illus- 
trate one, well deserves the distinction of Prince Leo- 
pold’s prize for superior proficiency in drawing, and Miss 
Alice Argle’s ‘Autumn Anemones’ [illustrated], the 
Mecklenburg-Strelitz prize, is fully equal in merit to Mrs. 
George Duncan’s panels. ‘The somewhat archaic treat- 
ment of heads by the Viscountess Hood in the portrait 
of the Hon. Mabel Hood [illustrated], met again with 
the approbation of the judges, and most deservedly so 
this time, as the style of execution of the Princess Mary 
prize is highly original. Miss Marion Gemmel, who 
gained the Countess of Flanders prize for two heads [one 
illustrated], brought the full power of her well-known 
talent to bear on her exhibits, and a finer pair of dec- 
orated plates are not easily to be found. 

‘“We now come to our own prize, awarded to Miss 
O. R. H. Liberty for ‘Marsh Marigolds,’ and we may, 
without any fear of being considered partial, hold it, in 
color and design, to be one of the most artistically 
treated productions at the exhibition. Nor can we 
withhold our approval from the skilful performance of 
Miss Emily L. Loch in her ‘ Horse-Chestnut Branch,’ 
the Magazine of Art prize, in which the incipient 
discoloring and decay of the leaves in autumn are ex- 
cellently rendered. The Guiness prize, presented by 
Lady Ardilawn to Mrs. E. C. Smith, for the decoration of 
useful articles—dessert plate and dish—we hail asa fair 
beginning of a branch of pottery decoration hitherto 
neglected by amateur artists. The Studio Prize, awarded 
to Miss Marian Lawson for ‘ Rosalind,’ shows the prog- 
ress made by an evidently talented lady. The bronze 
medal for heads was properly bestowed on Miss Mary 
S. Gladstone, for a fairly successful attempt to deline- 
ate two difficult subjects. Conventional ornament 
seems to have gone out of favor with pottery painters, 
but what there is of it is well represented by the works 
of the silver and bronze medallists, Miss A. K. Barklay 
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‘* HEAD WITH WHITE AZALEAS.”’ 


and Miss Helen Wiikie. Worcester prizes have been 
awarded to Lady Dorothy Neville for a set of buttons 
and oval medallion, cleverly covered with outline scrolls 
in blue; to Miss Turner for two flower-strewn finger- 
plates; to Miss K. Kirkman for two exceedingly well 
painted dishes, ‘ Passion Flowers,’ and ‘ Tasconia.’ 

** In the professional class the highest prize presented 
by Howell & James fell to Mrs. Charlotte H. Spiers, 
for ‘ Poppies and Tiger Lilies’ [illustrated], a boldly 
designed group of flowers, and, although an odd botan- 
ical combination, of excellent color effect. Her second 
work, ‘ Placida,’ a study of a head, also deserves great 
praise for powerful expression. Arranged and designed 





THE COUNTESS OF FLANDERS’ PRIZE—AMATEUR. 


in a free and vigorous style is the group of ‘ White 
Peonies,’ which gained the Crown Princess of Ger- 
many's artistic badge for Miss Ada Hanbury ; the at- 
tempt at impasto on the white leaves much contributes 
to the effect of this fine work. For Miss Linnie Watt's 
charming rural scenes, one of which is illustrated, as the 
Princess Alice’s prize, we can can hardly find expression 
of sufficient appreciation. All we can say is that the 
genius of a Gainsborough, combined with the delicate 
execution of Nasmyth, seems to have descended in some 
measure on this gifted lady artist. The Countess of 
Warwick's prize, ‘ Portrait of the Prince of Taxis,’ by 





‘“ TILE FOR MIRROR FRAME.”” BY MISS FARNALL. 


PRINCE LEOPOLD'S PRIZE—AMATEUR. 


a German lady, is a beautiful example of the highly- 
finished stippled style in which Continental porcelain 
painters delight. Of the two works, ‘ Hollyhocks’ and 
“ Hydrangeas,’ for which the professional ‘ Queen’ prize 
was awarded, Miss Florence Lewis may be justly proud. 
A more artistic arrangement and dexterous grouping, 
combined with consummate skill in blending of rich 
colors, we cannot remember having *ever seen before 
on pottery. The silver medal, awarded to Miss Ellen 
Welby, is well won, more especially for ‘ Weaving the 
Garland,’ a group of four figures in Alma Tadema’s 
style: and the fine head, which carried the bronze 


BY MISS MARION GEMMELL, 
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medal in the same class, does great credit to Miss Flor- 
ence Judd. Flower painting is so overwhelmingly 
abundant at the exhibition, that Miss J. Edith Cowper 
and Miss Florence Judd may congratulate themselves 
on having been found worthy of the special distinctions 
of a silver and a bronze medal among so many compet- 
itors for honors in this particular class.”’ 


CERAMIC PROGRESS IN CINCINNAT]V. 





CINCINNATI, June Io, 1880. 

AN art pottery has long been needed here. The dis- 
advantages under which the workers in clay have la- 
bored through having only the kilns of the ordi- 
nary potters in which to fire delicate colors and 
surfaces decorated in high relief, have rendered 
their work practically a matter of experiment. 
T. J. Wheatley, an enterprising ceramic artist, of 
this city, who fills orders frequently from New 
York, feeling especially the need of something 
better, has, after consultation with business men, 
established an art pottery specially arranged for 
firing delicate artistic work. It may be of inter- 
est to trace the steps of the process by which 
the native Ohio clay is transformed, with the aid 
of this new establishment, into the decorative 
ware for which there is now a market demand. 
Somewhere up the Ohio River is a picturesque 
little town known as Hanging Rock. It produces 
clay suitable for pottery in seemingly inexhausti- 
ble quantities. This clay is of a porous nature, 
about as hard as soapstone, and of the color of 
putty. It is found in seams some ten feet under 
the surface of the earth, and is brought down 
the river by the barge-load. Mixed with water, 
or ‘‘plunged,’’ it becomes a liquid mass, is 
strained through a sieve, and is then boiled three 
or four hours, when it is ready for the ‘* wedg- 
ing’’ or kneading process. Being now prepared 
for use, it is ‘‘thrown’’ in the shapes desired ; 
or, in many instances, modelled by the hand of 
the artist. Salad dishes are formed after lettuce 
leaves, fruit dishes after fruit, leaves or shells ; fancy 
pieces for cigar-stands are fashioned after the design 
of a hollow stump with a sheaf of wheat, perhaps, 
lying by it, the heads almost perfectly imitated in the 
clay. 

Originality of design is one of the most striking char- 
acteristics of Cincinnati faience. New ideas in form 
and decoration are being constantly wrought out by the 
workers in pottery. Much of the vitality of the work is 
due to the fact that these workers are not afraid of ex- 
periments. A new green glaze is being used with good 
effect—a rich mottled color varying from olive to sea- 
green. 

Among the pieces fired in the new kiln is a tall vase 
in the creamy Ohio clay, decorated with a branch of 
peach-blossoms, varying in tint from the faintest flush to 
a deep rose-pink. A pilgrim vase, treated in the green 
glaze, has incised decorations of ferns. A blue vase 
shows buttercups in the pure ‘‘ new gold ”’ color of the 
meadow flower. Another attractive piece is a tall vase 
with modelled decorations of sumach leaves in relief. So 
far as tested, the new art pottery seems to be doing 
admirable work, and answering the two requirements 
—that the article shall not be cracked, and that the 
colors shali ‘‘ come out’’ as designed. 

The ladies of the Art Museum Association gave a 
brilliant reception recently at their rooms in the College 
of Music. Cincinnati faience, to which much space 
was devoted, absorbed to a great degree the attention 
of the guests, and could this display have been trans- 
ferred to New York or London, the interest excited by 
it would have been equally marked. The Cincinnati 
ceramic ware is almost exclusively the product of the 
leisure of ladies whom a love of art, and not necessity, 
has inspired to exertion. As a consequence, they have 


had time to experiment to the great advantage of those 
who will succeed them in the work, but, as a natural 
result, Cincinnati pottery is becoming largely a collec- 
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tion of costly bric-a-brac, charming to possess, interest- 
ing to study, but only salable to wealthy people. 

Some new vases by Mrs. Plimpton are original and 
striking in effect. One of these is of the Ohio red clay. 
Clambering over one side, in heavy relief, is a grape- 
vine with leaves and clusters of fruit; on the 
other side, in light relief, pond-lilies lift their 
blossoms, and delicate buds swaying downward 
almost meet upspringing reed grasses and starry 
flowers, while beyond are fragrant ferns. A bird 
soaring in space, in delicately incised outline, 
adds to the effect of this poem of the wild wood 
translated into form. ‘The other vase of this 
pair is of the native cream clay, decorated with 
leaves and acorns, and some wild vines and ber- 
ries, in slight relief, in rich brown clay. <A bird 
exquisitely modelled perches among the leaves. 
The 


worked in brown clay. 


border is in a conventionalized design, 

A small vase in red native clay, also by Mrs. 
Plimpton, shows on one side a horse and rider, 
an intaglio in the clay, with as antique a look as 
if it had been found at Mycenz. 

A plaque in over-glaze colors, by Mrs. Amanda 
B. Merriam, represents a beautiful landscape. 
A summer sunset has left its warm, golden-pur- 
ple flush upon the hills ; above, the clouds hang 
low in billowy masses; in the foreground cattle 
are feeding, and over all is an atmosphere of 
A plate, also decorated by Mrs. 
Merriam, presents a translucent effect of light 
shining through morning-glories. 

LILIAN WHITING. 


dewy peace. 


HINTS TO CHINA PAINTERS. 

THE latest, and one of the most valuable books on 
pottery that has appeared in this country, is ‘‘ Practical 
Keramics for Students,”’ by Mrs. C. A. Janvier.* We 














‘* PINK AZALEAS.,”’ 


BY 


MRS. GEORGE DUNCAN. 


PRINCESS ALICE’S PRIZE— AMATEUR, 


shall take occasion in a future article to speak in detail 
of the work. in the mean while we cull from the chap- 
ters devoted to *‘ Keramic Pai_iting ’’ some paragraphs 





* Practica, Keramics For Stupents. By C. A. Janvier. New 
York : Henry Holt & Co., 1880. 258 pp. Price $2.50. 


““THE HON. 


which will be read with interest by amateur china paint 
ers. 


Mrs. Janvier recommends the use of the best quality 
She thinks highly of 
that made by Haviland & Co. at Limoges, but says : 


of French ware for decoration. 





MABEL HOOD,” 


THE PRINCESS MARY'S PRIZE—AMATEUR, 
See that the pieces are regular and even in shape, and 
free from spots or places where the glaze seems rubbed 


off. 


the surface, and if the glaze seems full of little depres- 


Hold each piece so that the light comes across 
sions like an egg-shell, reject it. This defect is gen- 
erally caused by the excessive thinness of the glaze. 
Turn it over and see if there is a depressed mark across 
the name ; if so it is a defective piece, rejected by the 
factory for decoration. Nearly all the plates sent to 
this country are thus marked. In many cases, how- 
ever, they can be used. 

In regard to the selection and employment of Lacroix 
colors, the following useful hints are given : 

These paints are manufactured for use on the gZase 
of porcelain and of fine earthen wares(‘* faiences fines ’’) 
only, Their use on other wares, though occasionally 
successful, is, nevertheless, attended with great risks, 
and the baker cannot be blamed for failure. Never use 
over glaze the Lacroix colors marked G. F. (** grand 
feu’’) in one corner of the label, as they are underglaze 
colors. : 

Most of the colors used in porcelain painting change 
only becoming glossy instead of 


very little in firing, 
dull; except, indeed, in the case of injudicious mix- 
tures. Carmines change very much, being a very dull 
muddy color when applied, changing to bright pink 
when properly baked. Owing to the danger of thick 
colors scaling off, it is better to shade by a succession 
of tints, increasing in darkness, than by putting on any 
one color, or mixture of colors, thick and thin. All these 
remarks apply both to powder and to tube colors, 

Tube colors should be kept in a cool place, and the 
tops screwed on tight; it is also well, frequently to 
change their positions so that the paint may not settle. 
Should the paint get dry in the tubes, these can be 
opened at the bottom, the paint taken out, and before 
using it can be ground on the slab with the muller with 
a little turpentine. 

The first thing is thoroughly to understand the colors 
and the effect they produce after they are fired. For 
this purpose take two plates, or else broken pieces, of 
Ifa 
plate, draw lines running from the circumference to the 
centre, so dividing the edge of the plate into as many 
Squeeze 


the same kind of ware as that to be decorated. 


compartments as there are colors to be used. 
out a little of each color on the glass slab, and rub it 
down well with the palette knife, using a horn or ivory 
knife for the first and second group of colors. If the 
color is too thick, add turpentine, if it dries too quickly, 
add a drop or two of lavender, which also often makes 
the colors more easy to manage. Either use the colors 
directly from the slab, or lift them into the holes in the 
porcelain palette, where, if well covered, they will keep 
a day or two. Then fill each compartment of the plate 
with a color, putting it on very thick at one end, and 


R. 





BY THE VISCOUNTESS HOOD, 
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letting is grow thinner at the other, until it fades into 
the white of the porcelain. Some colors will be easy 
to manage, others very difficult. Mistakes can be 
wiped out with either a dry rag or one moistened with 
Persevere till all are as well graded 
as possible on both plates or slabs. After the 
paint is perfectly dry, which will probably re- 
quire at least twenty-four hours, and which can 
be known by its looking dull, put all around the 
plate, going over each color, a band of carmine, 


a little turpentine. 


one of purple, one of pearl-gray, and one of 
dark gray. These bands must be very narrow, 
so as not entirely to cover the colors under them. 
The middle of the plate should be left clean, 
for experiments in obtaining grays by various 
mixtures, such as greens and carmines, greens 
and purple or gold violets, iron violets with 
All such mixtures should 
When all 
and quite dry, one plate is baked and the other 
is kept, and so the difference between the baked 


green and blue, etc. 


be carefully noted down. is finished 


and the unbaked colors can be learned better 
than in any other way. 

For careful or elaborate work of any kind tests 
of this nature should always be made ; there is 
no other way of thoroughly learning the quali- 
When baked, the 
carmine (on porcelain) should be of a bright 
If not sufficiently baked it is brick 


ties or values of the colors. 


rose color, 
red; if too much baked it has a violet tinge. 
White should not be used by beginners, the 
white of the porcelain taking its place. 
Do not tease or torment the colors. Try to 
get the right color in the right place, and then 
leave it alone. 
The following hints for decoration cannot fail to be 
valuable to amateur china painters : 
Blackberries.—Purple put on thin, when dry glaze 
lights with sky-blue, shadows with sap green (“* vert de 


9 1 
vessie’’) or brown green, 











** AUTUMN ANEMONES,”’ 


BY MISS ALICE 


ARGLES, 
THE GRAND DUCHESS OF MECKLENBURG-STRELITZ’S PRIZE—AMATEUR, 


. 


Buttercups.—Orange yellow, thin for the 
ochre in the shades. 

Campanulas.—Lights sky-blue, purple and blue in 
shadows. 

Corn-poppies, red.—Two firings ; first firing, lights 
black ; 


lights, 


orange-red, shadows laky-red, heart iridium 
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second firing, touch up the shadows with carmine 
No. 3. 

Pertwinkles,—Lights sky-blue, shades ultramarine 
with a touch of purple, centre silver-yellow, touched up 
with carmine red (‘‘ rouge carminé.’’) 

Roses, pink.—Carmine No. 1 thin in high lights. 
Carmine No. 3 for shadows, and the same thicker for 
the heart of the flower. When perfectly dry, glaze 
with sky-blue where needed in the light, and with green 
in the shadows. (To glaze is to put a thin wash of 
color.) 

hoses, red, require two firings to be well 
done, so should not be tried without a good firer. 
First fire, carmine red (laky-red will do, with a 
After this firing use car- 
Glaze shadows with 


touch of ivory-yellow). 
mine No. 3 to finish with. 
ultramarine. Do not confound 
miné”’ (iron) with ‘‘ laque carminée’’ (gold), they 
belong to different groups. 

Roses, yellow, —Silver-yellow in the light, yel- 
low ochre in shadows. Deepest shades in orange- * 
yellow. 

Violets.—Sky-blue mixed with gold violet, 
shadows pure gold violet. 

White flowers should have a dark background 
of leaves, etc. White of the porcelain shaded 
with bluish, greenish, or pinkish grays, which 
are made from light grays by adding blue, ochre 
or purple. Sometimes these four colors, or the 
last three alone, mixed in different proportions, 
will give beautiful tones of gray. It is better to 
use no white paint. In putting yellow in the 
centres of flowers, always clean off any color so 
that the yellow will rest directly on the white 
porcelain. 

Foliage.—Use greenish blues for high lights, 
chrome green thin for the shades, chrome and 
For yellowish greens 


*“ rouge car- 


ochre for deep shadows. 
in high light, silver-yellow mixed with chrome ; 

shadows sap-green. Dark greens, silver-yellow, and 
chrome mixed with brown or even with dark green 
No. 7. 
For distant flowers, same tints as near, only much 
thinner. For distant leaves, silver yellow, chrome 
green, purple and light gray, mixed in different propor- 


For young shoots, carmine and silver-yellow. 


tions, as the tints desired are more yellow, more pink, 
or more gray. 

Landscape, skies.—Sky-blue put on with putois. 
The clouds can be gently wiped out with a fine rag, and 
the shadows put on with delicate grays like those for 
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flowers. sky-blue, violet of iron, ivory- 
yellow, put on side by side in decided flat touches. 
Then blend with putois. 

Distances. —Purple, chrome green, silver-yellow, 
black. These four colors are mixed to the desired 
shades, or else bluish grays can be used with a little 
carmine. Nearer the foreground ochres and blue- 
greens can be used. 

Foregrounds—earth, etc.— Grayish and reddish tones 
must be put on boldly, never using the putois. 


Another way : 
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Strengthen with violet of iron, with browns, grays, 
greens, according to what is to be represented. 

Trees.—Near, bluish green and carmine. Distant, 
yellow-greens made of ochre and ultramarine. Most of 
the greens sold answer for foliage, but they are all 
crude, and must have purple or carmine mixed with 
them. The reddish or warm tones are obtained by the 
various browns, and by iron-violet mixed with sky-blue. 

Houses, walls, etc.—Ivory-yellow, ochre ; shadows 
bluish gray, touched up with bitumen. 
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Water.—This takes its tones trom its surroundings 
-—sometimes sky-blue, where it reflects the sky, some- 
times greenish and brownish. 

Ocean.—Greenish blue; blue with a little mixing 


Brown touches for reflections, etc. Let all 
Can be retouched 


yellow. 
the brush-strokes be 
after firing. Excellent effects in foregrounds, trees, 
etc., can be obtained by scraping out lines or spots 


horizontal. 


with a sharpened stick. 
After firing the colors are apt to be hard and rather 
They can be toned down by glazing shadows 
and distances with the same 


glaring. 


mixtures as described for 
white flowers, and firing a 
second time. Though the 


gold colors may not, be mzxca 
with the iron colors, in many 
cases they may be put over 
them in a second baking. 
Heads.—The general tint 
is ivory-yellow and flesh-red 
No. 1, about one third red to 
two thirds yellow. Before put- 
ting this on, the eyes, nostrils, 
corners of the mouth, etc., 
can be sketched in with the 
flesh-red pure, and this may 
also be used for the shadows. 
When dry, put a thin wash of 
the general tint; while still 
wet, the lips, cheeks, etc., 
can be strengthened in color 
with the red. Ochre is used 
for reflected lights. All 
then blended with the putois ; 
violet of iron and greenish 
blue can be used for shadows, 
with sometimes a little gray. 
The darker flesh colors can 
be used to finish with. Blue 
eyes can be painted with sky-blue, greenish blue, and 
gray. Brown eyes, yellow, brown, and sepia. Pupils 
black, and leave, or pick out, spot of light. Light 
hair, ivory-yellow, shadows yellow-brown and brown 
108, gray and bitumen. Darker complexions are made 
of the darker tones of the same colors—for exam- 
ple, iron violet and ochre for a man’s dark, ruddy 
complexion. In small heads the needle can be used 
to pick out any little lumps of color, and to soften 
the general effects. The painting can be stippled 


are 
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and strengthened, grading the color carefully toward 
the high lights. Delicate gray tones can be used in 
the half tints, but must be managed with great care, 
as they are apt to injure the reds. Do not use sky- 
blue for this purpose, but a good gray that has been 
tested. Platina gray is perfectly safe, and does not in- 
jure the reds at all. It is very expensive. Other com- 
binations answer very well in the hands of skilful artists, 
but the above are those generally used. Ivory-yellow, 
or pale yellow for flesh tints, is made expressly for this 
purpose. Too much yellow will spoil the work. 
The flesh colors will not bear as high a degree of 
heat as the colors for flowers, so must be fired 
carefully. 
AFRICAN POTTERY. 

THE following is the usual mode of manufac- 
ture by the natives near Lake Tanganyika: 
Enough of earth and water for making one pot 
is first pounded with a pestle until it forms a 
perfectly homogeneous mass; then, putting it 
on a flat stone, it is given a blow with the fist to 
form a hollow in the middle, and worked roughly 
into shape with the hands, keeping them con- 
stantly wet. The finger-marks are then smooth- 
ed out with acorn-cob and the pot is polished 
with pieces of gourd and wood—the gourd giving 
it the proper curves—and finally ornamented 
with a sharp-pointed stick. After the vessel has 
been drying four or five hours in a shady place, 
it is sufficiently stiff to be handled carefully, and 
a bottom is then worked in. The time from be- 
ginning to pound the clay till a pot, holding 
about three gallons, is put aside to dry, is thir- 
ty-five minutes, and providing it with a bottom 
might take ten minutes more. The shapes are 
very graceful and truly formed, many being like 
the Amphitheatre of Pompeii. 


IN most Arizona pottery the decoration is done by in- 
denture with a stick before the clay is baked at all. 
The Pueblos bake their vessels before attempting any 
decoration. This saves them unnecessary work, for fre. 
quently the vessels are broken while baking. After his 
vessel has passed safely through the baking process, 
the Pueblo covers it with a thin wash of white clay, in 
this he traces his decorations, and then commits the 
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vessel to the fire again until the white clay hardens. 
Sometimes he covers the vessel with a yellow clay, 
which gives it a gilded appearance. Other vessels are 
jet black. These have probably been covered with 
either plumbago or some substance containing manga- 
Commonly the specimens in Pueblo pottery col- 
They are 


nese, 
lections are of a clear gray or brown color. 
thin, light, superior to almost all other Indian pottery, 
and interesting as the highest artistic attainment of a 
primitive American race, 
































HE house stands just 
one remove from the 
avenue, full within the 
limits of eligibility, 
and hardly out of line 
of those ornate 
brown-stone man- 
sions which rear their 
lofty cornices and 
high stoops, elabo- 
rately alike and com- 
monplace. The same- 
ness of the curve in 





their door-caps. and 
window-brackets makes one shiver in riding up 
and down the stately street from which the sun- 
shine is in a hurry to get away. Certainly people 
have not found out the right way of building with 
brown-stone as yet. These gloomy gulfs of sculptured 
sandstone are not the right expression for houses of 
wealth, which can afford to be broad and sunny and 
picturesque. The material is warm and substantial 
enough when architects know how to treat it, though 
Philadelphia brick is better in tone and in endurance. 
Here and there on up-town corners some one builds a 
house that is wide for its height, broken-roofed, with 
broad windows and good angles, where, riding by, one 
catches a gleam of old glass and greenhouse plants, 
harmonious silken draperies and a vase of Eastern china, 
a bronze perhaps, the red glow of the fire and the glit- 
ter of its polished brass fittings ; and the impression 
made by the whole avenue is redeemed by the gracious 
picture. New York is too miserably rich to be hand- 
His Grace the Duke of 
Argyle need not quote that the rich are growing richer 


some or do handsomely. 
and the poor poorer. If he had stayed long enough 
he would have called the rich poor enough, in fancy, 
in taste, in that originality which picks with dainty fin- 
ger out of the past what suits its wants and gives ita 
new setting. 

It always relieves my mind to have a shy at the florid 
stiff battalions of the great houses, where people spend 
so much, and have so little more than the rest of the 
world to show for it. The house to which these lines 
are dedicated—Dr. Allan McLane Hamilton’s—stands, 
as I said, just out of the avenue, and its double front 
promises the interior of a liberal city home. The first 
glimpse of the square shallow hall was enticing—the 
large majolica floor-vases, the tall old-fashioned clock 
in the turn of the stairs, saying its hours, 

“ Never, forever 
Forever, never ;”’ 
the harp-backed chairs, the fur rug on the floor, the 
quaint pictures on the wall, the stove plants, not un- 
usual in a country house, which lends itself to all pic- 
turesque furnishing, were oddly agreeable in a modern- 
built city house in a fashionable quarter. 

Instead of the bright, cheerlessly gay reception-room, 
with its regulation vases and fancy fireplace which 
might belong to a hotel for all mark of human presence 
or belongings, the visitor is shown into the snug sanc- 
tum on the left of the hall, a room with more old chairs 
and seats in faded embroidery. A window-seat in dark 
plush invites one to lounge behind a window-screen of 
antique diapered glass, with the well-worn books on a 
carved oak case just within reach. A big dark press 
and old French pendule on the velvet-covered mantel, 
keep each other in countenance in this grave, warm 


sé 


retreat, which is a ‘*‘ buen retiro’’ for any one who might 
wish to escape the company and chatter of the family 
rooms, and not an ornamental cell, where one is called 
to show his social passports, and to which we civilly 
condemn people of whom we wish to see as little as pos- 
sible. I fancy such people in this House Delectable 
are left outside on the door-mat, and never allowed to 
come in at all. 

You will notice about the house the mellow tones of 
old oak and stamped leather, and old tinges to every- 





thing, an atmosphere of eld and comfort which pl 
antly mingles with modern convenience and _ precision. 
Instead of the sameness of black-walnut color prevalent 
in New York houses, the woodwork is painted a dark 
Venetian red; the walls are in grave warm English 
pattern. paper, which falls in with the hangings of cof- 
fee-colored canvas and the red and white India mat- 
ting. 

Across the passage lies the business-room of the 
family, a pleasant library dining-room, with fittings 
handsome enough for the one and not too handsome for 
the other. One dares guess that scarce a family in 
New York sits down to its letter-writing or its dining 
ina more charming place. The first impression the 
picturesque room makes is that of a study from those 
rich Holland interiors which delight canvas with their 
cordial luxury, half Dutch with the heavy mahogany 
and brass mountings, the leather-colored hangings and 
glow of red and amber antique panes, half Fast Indian 
with its teak-wood carvings, its painted lantern, its 
needlework in Eastern coloring, and its old Nankin 
jars. The children are favored who have such a room 
to remember in their home, with its harmonious low- 
toned coloring, its friendly fireplace, bright with the 
polished old brasses of its barred fender and tall and- 
irons, the gay Japanese lantern instead of chandelier, 
and the imaginative decoration of its high mantel, 
each of which has its story for the eye and fancy. 
To take this harmonious interior in detail, the long 
windows have curtains of coffee-colored canvas, with 
bands of appliqué embroidery of the Kensington 
school, in lotos-bells and green rushes on red-brown 
velvet, drawn in full folds away from the window-screens 
of amber and wine-red Dutch glass, which tempers the 
light to the hues of the rest of the rocm. ‘The carpet, 
made in the colors and style of a Persian mat, is good 
Brussels for all that, with a border of warm colors and 
outer filling of dark-red plain carpet. The paper is in 
modern taste, with leafy pattern and diaper base, with 
a narrow heading ; the old harp-backed chairs are of 
family descent, not held by right of auction ; and every- 
thing is mellow in color, with cheerful relicf broidered 
or bordered or stamped upon it. But the attraction of 
the room which the eye lingers on and returns to is the 
strangely decorated fireplace, the design and workman- 
ship of its owner, the visible and outward sign of inward 
and hospitable grace. 

The high gleaming grille of the fender and the roset- 
ted fire-irons are relics of the old home of his family, 
handed down for generations ; the Dutch tiles, printed 
in blue and purple, which frame the fireplace, have 
been gathered in many a wandering, while the mantel 
and the high casing of the chimney-breast are of 
ebonized wood decorated in unique style. The pilas- 
ters are carved with rusticated and nail-picked bands, 
and the casing carried around the corners, which are 
fitted with a suit of broad commodious corner shelves, 
irregular and bracketed Japanese fret, convenient 
lurking-places for a novel or work-basket, a porcelain 
flower-jar, or old ornamental candlestick. Wrought with 
such fine vigorous fancy, these brackets and the man- 
tel look like choice Indian furniture in teak-wood. Over 
the mantel the ebonized woodwork is carried within 
a foot or two of the ceiling, and in this dusky frame- 
work is inserted an old mirror, in a six-sided opening, 
without so much as a beading to outline it, the sable 
field each side this ghostly, antique glass relieved with 
slender light forms—one a peacock’s feather, its rich 
tints just indicated with dusky color, and the other in- 
cised and picked out with white paint, a stalk of tube- 
rose in flower. The graceful, suggestive plant is as 
lovely in its symbol of fragrance and purity over the 
family fire as Della Robbia’s lilies each side of his Ma- 
donnas. Such a hearth is the core of a house, around 
which clusters all grace of association, comfort, and 
fellowship. How many hours the owner must have 
devoted to this work of fashioning and decorating his 
cherished fireside, with its luxurious suggestions, its ro- 
mantic symbols, its gleaming hexagon mirror high 
the dead black frame, from which one imagines the face 








of the past gazing down with unutterable tenderness 


ind regret! The shining brass and ebony, the delicate- 


ly outlined blossom and feather, the quaint Eastern 
curve and fret, the old delf and china, have a pleasant, 
homely sumptuousness, and the other furnishings of the 
room fall into the same key. In the corner by the win 
dow stands a large mahogany writing-desk which used 
to belong to General Winfield Scott. Between the front 
windows a standing cabinet of ebonized wood, with 
brass key-plates and handles in most ornamental fashion, 
suggests a modern drawing-room appendage, but the 
lid falls, revealing a physician's electric apparatus on 


the top, and the sumptuous little curtain of velvet and 


rich stuff below hides a deep shelf or two for books or 
a piece of embroidery. In the opposite corner a range 
of three long low shelves, too convenient and too artis 
tic to be made by any hand but that of their owner, 
hold the familiar, well-used books, which look like old 
college friends. The small oval table in the centre of 
the room, with its embroidered cover, stands in the very 
spot for flinging down a newspaper, and the reflections 
of a quaint sideboard in dark polished mahogany, with 
shining brass mountings, relieve the shadow behind the 
door. What treasures these old sideboards are, with 
their pillared corners and capacious tops, ready for a 
spread of snowy damask with ends of drawn work, and 
the setting forth of old china and handsome desserts ! 
lor some people have an old-fashioned prejudice against 
seeing the dining-table trimmed with flowers like a 
church altar at Easter, and against eating good din 
ners in a milliner’s shop, and rather object to have pas- 
try and ices in sight while roast and salads are dis 
cussed. It was a “ grossiéreté’’ in the old Romans 
which led them to mix all senses in their feasts, and 
dine with roses wound about their heads, and musi 
sounding, and libations of perfume and wine-red kisses. 
One would not care to be kissed after the fish and en- 
trées, neither do some like roses with roast mutton. 
The snowy heavy damask, the painted china with rich 
hues, the polished silver with colored glass and well 
served viands, make picture enough of any dining-table. 
I don’t know why people should talk of eating and 
drinking as vulgar, any more than breathing or bask- 
ing by the fire, food, breath, and warmth being alike 
conditions and essentials of life on any terms. Those 
who consider eating vulgar may be set down as either 
the grossest or most finical of cheir species. But to 
return to the ‘* meubles :"’ the polished parlor bookcas 
at the end of this pleasant room is turned to clever use, 
for its clear glass doors guard the fine old family silver, 
and the painted porcelain dinner-service is disposed on 
its shelves, as decorative as any of the ornamental 
touches in the room, It is one of the privileges of ¢ 
small family to bring the dinner to those who are to eat 
it, instead of going in solemn, formal procession to seek 
it. My Lord of Stocks and Bonds or His Grace the 
Duke of Railroads cannot invite his score or two of 
guests to dine among his books and choice china, but a 
man can have his first friend and his wife and child sit 
down to table in the library every day of his life. There 
ought to be, there is, nothing in a refined style of living 
which could render this objectionable on any count. 
Drugget and cheap table-covers are horrible suggestions 


of ill-manners in a family who need them, an¢ the no- 


_tion of setting apart a room for feeding is a tradition of 


the medizval dining-hall, with its strewn morsels and 
soiled rushes on the floor. One can fancy what a 
friendiy table sits down here among the books and the 
correspondence, the old prints by Diirer, and the faded 
Rembrandt drawings, and the choice Nankin and Italian 
majolica on the walls. The modern gayety and assur 
ance of living must compare kindly with that shrew-rid- 
den house of Diirer’s, who could ‘’ nowhere indulge a 
jovial humor or have his friends,"’ and one can imagine 
his lean shade revisiting his own touches, pleased that 
the old rigid homes are displaced by cheerier fashions 
like our own. 

Up the easy trend of the stairs to the drawing-room 
the wall is blank, but fancy fills it with the boldly 
sketched continuous figures—a flight of cranes _per- 





36 
haps, and feathery bamboos—which the owner designs 
to paint there at his leisure. For these lovely and fan- 
ciful accessories of color and carving are the work of 
the artist hand of its owner, carried out with palette and 
graver in the leisure hours spared from his profession. 
Wealthy men who buy piles of pinnacled brick and gran- 
ite and magnificent design, who roof their libraries with 
Gothic oak and panel them in damask, and squander 
thousands on old cabinets, can never own their homes 
in the sense a man does, whose house is his own crea- 
tion from the first lines of its drawing, whose pencil 
knows the scrolls of its leafage, and whose deft hands 
have wrought every device of grace and convenience 
which distinguishes it from other homes. For years Dr. 
Hamilton and his wife have been gathering for their 
home, in summer vacations here and abroad, in sales- 
rooms and old country houses, collecting here a tile and 
there a carving, a print or a piece of majolica, a pattern 
or an inspiration, One might fancy two people address- 
ing themselves to house-furnishing in such a spirit, as 
they might set off om a continental tour, or go yacht- 
ing, or any other approved method of diversion. The 
corner at the head of the stairs is usually the awkward 
spot of all the house—a bare angle, honored by being 
occupied by a starveling house-plant, or a spare bedroom 
chair, or, most execrable of all, a statue. Of all ter- 
rors of vapidity, the statue which stands in a hall niche 
or at the head of the stairs is the most soul-dismaying 
nightmare of vacuity. Of the twin deities of ugliness, 
a commonplace statue or a Chinese dragon, I prefer 
the dragon. But the nook at the head of the stairs here 
is transformed into asuit of bracketed Japanese shelves, 
which are the convenient receptacle of quaint candle- 
sticks, bits of china, embroidered napkins, and other pic- 
turesque litter. The water-pipes ran in this corner, in 
the ugly square casing which disfigures so many corners 
in city houses, but the capabilities of the situation were 
seized upon, and the corner built up with those cunning 
irregular tiers of shelves which owe their being to Dr. 
Hamilton’s fret-saw. That clever tool redeems the 
whole tribe of fret-saws from disgrace, for it proves that 
the cheap sawing, vulgar in every curve and flourish, 
which floods the country is one thing, and sawing in 
wood an inch thick, with the angular Japanese intrica- 
cies, simple of line and subtle in effect, is quite another. 
A well-handled saw follows the graceful Hindoo lattice 
fret admirably, and this hint may indicate a new field 
of decoration to amateur mechanics. 

Ample curtains of coffee-colored jute, with their warm 
blazonry of sunflower disks and golden-green rushes and 
dragon-flies, break the length of the passage with their 
flowing lines, and disclose glimpses of the feminine and 
charming drawing-room—a very woman's haunt of 
needlework, lace, and knickknacks. Women in gen- 
eral fail in furnishing in one of two ways, by rigidly 
limiting everything to two contrasting colors, or by ad- 
mitting anything pleasing in its own color, like the flow- 
ers in an ill-chosen nosegay. By and by, I suppose, the 
scale of colors will be so divided and understood that 
artists can write their harmomes, and other people can 
follow them, but now every one is his own composer, 
and the result is very much as if every man made his 
own music. The prevailing color of the saloon is dim 
sky-blue, but so relieved against pale gray and overlaid 
with touches of gold, cardinal, and black fringes and 
embroideries that the chilly air of rooms in blue yields 
to a polite gayety of tone, lowered yet captivating, like 
the mirth of good society. Such a room is meant for 
compliments, for repartee bétween work-box and _bas- 
ket-chair, and seems yet bright with the tints of piquant 
tea-gowns and scarcely hushed from the scented flutter 
of fans over late gossip and afternoon tea. Walls and 
couches are mixed India blue tint, like noon sky 
dimmed with milky cloud, and the carpet is indefinite 
pattern with gay border to correspond. On acquaint- 
ance this inviting room will be found to owe most of its 
charm to the needle craft of its mistress. Feminine 
fancy executed that luxurious mantel drapery in blue 
velvet with deep vandykes of guipure, planned with no 
parsimonious hand—for, ladies, you know you are apt 
to stint the lace on your mantels and velvet stands. 
The three windows are hung with what I thought on 
entering were curtains of foreign taste, but they were 
not lessened in.my estimation on finding them the de- 
sign and handiwork of Mrs. Hamilton, who has chosen 
them in delicate gray cotton plush, with bands of pale 
blue silesia, whose embroideries in velvets and raised 
silks enhanced them to a beauty beyond that of boudoir 
damasks. A seductive gypsy table in blue velvet and 
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lace like the mantel completed the blue furnishings ; its 
fellow, a gorgeous low table in old gold and deep red 
plush, bright with gold-thread and filoselle, with an eb- 
ony and gilt wicker-chair, a low seat in crimson velvet, 
embroidered with spangles and Spanish silks, cushions 
of Turkish work and bits of rose and blue china, gave 
flowery touches to the quiet room. But the most unique 
object in it was the low bookcase at one end, lightly 
touched with the chisel, but decorated, in odd, graceful 
fancy, with spring flowers painted lightly on the wood, 
drifting across the pale ash panels in soft tints, as if the 
hand of spring had passed across it, dropping iris and 
cowslip, red maple spray and wondering butterfly, care- 
less and faint in poetic decoration. The same graceful 
easy fashion grouped the shelves with choice books and 
china and such dainty implements as belong to parlor 
occupations. I fear these recollections fail to convey 
the charm which pencil and needle together have 
wrought out in this favored house, and I would not 
like to vouch for every thread of description, writing at 
the lapse of months since the last glimpse of its rooms. 
But I hear it spoken of by acquaintances with bated 
breath, as ‘* a superbly furnished house,’’ when only the 
intimate friends know how much that seems expensive 
is due to the priceless art which in this home interior 
leaves comfort just where it blends with luxury. Why 
should not the work of a man and woman of taste sur- 
pass an upholsterer’s in the arrangement of their own 
house? And if in place of spinning the linen and hang- 
ings for her house the modern lady embroiders its cur- 
tains and furnishings, should she not take rank with 
those notable and noble spinsters of old, whose cover- 
lets and tapestries are the pride of ancient houses of 
Great Britain ? 


“ Here are couches— 
Let our friendship through them offer ease, 
And bring the brightness of each flower. 
Sweet iris, and the sunflower warm and wide, 
Bid your eyes welcome wheresoe’er they turn.” 
SHIRLEY DARE. 


REFORM IN GRAND PIANOS. 





WE are pleased to find by a notice in The Lon- 
don’ Academy that the much-needed reform in the 
shape and decoration of the grand piano begun last 
year in England by Messrs. Broadwood, has not been 
abandoned. In the October number of THE ART 
AMATEUR we described at some length the beautiful 
piano made by that firm for the artist Mr. Alma Tade- 
ma, constructed after drawings and designs by Mr. G. 
E. Fox, an architect of repute, and decorated by the 
artist himself. It is another and no less renowned 
English artist (Mr. Burne Jones) who this time has 
furnished not only the decorations, but the form of the 
new grand piano made by Messrs. Broadwood, who 
have been induced by him to modify the usual inartistic 
curve to one more subtle and beautiful. The writer in 
The Academy says : 

‘* Seldom has so great an improvement been caused 
by so slight an alteration, and it 1s to be hoped that 
these instruments in future will no longer present a 
shape which spoils the appearance of the most care- 
fully arranged room. In the decorations themselves 
Mr. Burne Jones has achieved a remarkable success, 
not only decoratively, but in the spiritual beauty of the 
designs which adorn it. The case is made of oak 
painted with various shades of olive-green and brown. 
On the sides are eleven circular disks, each inclosing a 
design from the story of Orpheus and Eurydice, in 
which the genius of Mr. Burne Jones in seen at its high- 
est. Although only ‘en grisaille,” we doubt whether 
even his Pygmalion series equal in subtle expression and 
beauty of line these exquisite designs. The first shows 
Orpheus and Eurydice happy on earth, a simple, sweet, 
and graceful picture of pure love, which is only ex- 
celled in beauty by the next, where Eurydice is sinking 
to the earth from her Jover’s arms. For beauty of line 
and for intensity of sentiment, neither morbid, nor 
affected, nor strained, we know nothing which excels 
this masterly design. In the third scene Orpheus is 
entering the gloomy portal of the infernal regions. The 
air of the upper world still causes his robe to flutter, 
but his foot is on the threshold of an awful, barren, 
and rapidly descending defile, narrowing to a sunless 
cave. In the next disk is Cerberus, simply but finely 
imagined, with hog-like back, and long necks ending 
in canine heads. The next two disks are the simplest, 
but not the least wonderful. One represents Orpheus 








pressing forward and awaking the dreadful shadows 
with the first notes of his lyre; the other, Eurydice, 
borne a bloodless shade upon pallid mists, just smitten 
with the sense of something heard. In the next de- 
sign, which is formed of three circles, the central one 
of which slightly infringes on the others, is depicted the 
scene before Pluto and Proserpine, who, with their 
heads crowned with flame and bent in solemn interest, 
are listening to Orpheus, who is playing on his lyre to 
the right, while Eurydice, pale and anxious, scarcely 
yet hopeful, listens in the left. The next three circles 
represent the ascent. In the first, Orpheus, with his 
hands before his eyes, and Eurydice clutching his gar- 
ments, hurry up the dread arcade. 
turns, and Eurydice falls back, losing life and color. 
In the third, he gazes at her again, a pallid, death-like 
shade, hopeless and _passionless. 
which has been painted entirely by the artist’s own 
hand, represents the death of Orpheus. 
lid, like opening a shell, discloses a very different scene 
and combination of color. Here all is bright and gay, 
from the gilded sounding-board sprinkled with rose- 
leaves to the inside of the lid, which is painted with a 
bright and elaborate design of * Terra omniparens.’ 
She is seated on a vine, whose branches and tendrils 
are painted a bright light blue, and whose boughs are 
populated with a number of naked babies—bad babies 
and good babies. The bad babies have an elfish ex- 
pression and tails, and some are engaged in sucking 
eggs. Terra herself is a beautiful shadowy creature, 
with mysterious gray eyes. The most serious obstacle 
to the enjoyment of the painting of the lid, both in and 
out, is the supreme excellence of the designs on the 
sides. It is difficult to appreciate the most ingenious 
conceit after yielding to the magic of pathetic imagina- 
tion.”” 

We venture to suggest once more to our American 
piano makers, that it is time for them to do something 
in the way of reform in the shape and decoration of the 
grand piano. They are not generally lacking in enter- 
prise, but apparently each firm is unwilling to be the 
first to depart from the conventional ugliness of the 
modern instrument. After a little while, however, 
some one of them, no doubt, will take the initiative. 
Whichever does so will certainly reap a reward for its 
shrewdness and foresight. It might be a good plan 
to offer a prize of a thousand dollars or more for the 
best design, and encourage our Alma Tademas and 
Burne Joneses to enter into competition for it. 


In the second, ke 


The last scene, 


Opening the 


A BLIND largely used in Holland and Belgium is 
beginning to find favor in England, and probably 
will soon make its way tothiscountry. It hangs 
closely to the window, is made of muslin, with large 
medallion pattern work on lace inserted in the mid- 
dle. To the bottom of the blind is generally affixed 
a small border, which can also be continued on the 
two sides. The great advantage claimed for this 
blind is that although it does not exclude the light, 
but rather subdues it, it completely shuts out the 
view in the room from the gaze of the outer world. 
It can be made to roll up either from the top or 
bottom. The bottom method is preferable, owing 
to the lesser strain on the muslin. 





CIRCULAR and hexagonal hail lamps, with bright 
brass frames, hinged bottoms, and leaded glass or bull’s- 
eyes, in the early English style, have a large sale. 


A SERIOUS source of discord in a room is a want of 
balance or consistency ; silk curtains and woollen fur- 
niture coverings ; a rare marquetry cabinet flanked by 
clumsy, featureless chairs of the early Victorian era ; and 
in ornaments, Bohemian glass mixed up with old Vene- 
tian. There must be an equality maintained through- 
out. The room must be set in a certain key, and if 
allowed to fall out of it for the sake of variety, should 
speedily return into its normal channel. 





THAT purity of style which insists on every article, 
even to the time-piece and fire-irons in a room, having 
the same points of family likeness, is a dull, narrow, 
uncongenial thing, and those who advocate it fail to 
recognize the broad principles underlying all true art 
whatsoever. Nevertheless, the eye must accustom it- 


self tosee clearly when and where to introduce furni- 
ture or trifles of a different order into a room already 
furnished in a certain style. 





























COSTUME DECORA TION. 


LADIES in England now are borrowing hints in dress 
from the costumed figures in the art galleries, which is 
better perhaps than trusting blindly to the judgment of 
the dressmaker and the milliner. Some of the artists 
exhibiting recently in the Dudley Gallery supplied some 
excellent models of dress which a lady might carry out 
with little trouble, and wear with great effect. John 
Scott’s ‘‘ Mending the Banner’’ represented a dark 
girl with a clear complexion, wearing a charming dress 
of white and yellow brocade. In shape it was ‘‘ a plain 
Princesse robe, cut square in front—a square which is 
narrow on the shoulders and wider below—edged 
with bands of yellow satin about two inches wide, 
with a row of pearl beads on the outer edge of the 
band; long sleeves, with a deep cuff of satin falling 
over the hands ; pearl necklace; the hair cut straight 
over the forehead, and a yellow fillet binding the 
head.’’ Nothing could be prettier for a dinner dress, to 
be worn by a brunette. Mr. Perugini’s ‘* Leila’’ was 
habited in a dress of old pink and old red combined, 
which, we are told, was exquisitely simple. The top of 
the bodice was ‘“‘ gathered longitudinally ; the sleeves 
were gathered also, but horizontally ; the width of the 
spaces between the cording being about an inch and a 
half. A Swiss bodice of the darker red velvet was cut 
with a pointed front, and round the top was a small 
box-plaited frill, with a small lace edging at the throat, 
while below it an Indian necklace in silver fitted close 
round the neck. A small bouquet of red chrysan- 
themums in front, completed the costume. The hair, 
growing low over the Greek forehead, was plainly 
parted and slightly waved.”’ 


SILK MANTEL 


ACCORDING to a writer in The London Queen, in 
England the painted silk mantel valance and curtains 
are growing in popularity, some being straight, and 
others cut out in scallops. 
red silk ones painted with flying swallows in black, gray 
and white, the other day, which were very effective ; 
also some composed of two shades of color. 
set the valance was of pale blue satin, caught up with 
rosettes of coffee-colored lace over silk of a deeper 
shade, on which were painted clusters of colored 
roses and leaves. There were three clusters painted, 
and each one filled in the space where the satin 
The little hanging curtains were paint- 


PAINTED ZITANGINGS, 


She says: ‘‘I saw some 


In one 


was lifted. 
ed to correspond, and looped back with very large 
pale satin bows. 
brown plush and old-gold satin. The satin was paint- 
ed, and the plush looped up over it. For ballroom 
decoration, two shades of satin, Jooped one over the 
other in this fashion, with trails of either real or 
artificial flowers and ferns, are to be some- 
times with the addition of lace and muslin; and if 
tastefully done, 
this would be 
equally pretty and 
suitable for bou- 
doir and drawing- 
room. Trails of 
artificial shaded 
leaves are very ef- 
fective, with sat- 
in of almost any 
hue. The empty 
grates are gener- 
ally filled in with 


flowers or ferns, 


Another combination was _ russet- 


seen, 





put into damp 
INITIAL DESIGN FOR ETCHING moss in a tin 
ON LINEN. case, but occa- 


sionally a dainty 
arrangement of satin and lace is fitted in ; and in the 
grate of the room where the painted blue silk and satin 
mantel valance and curtains were, a board has first 
been covered with silk, and then the lighter satin put on, 
and tied in the centre with a Jarge bow of lace, forming 
a sort of hour-glass. On each side of the bow, on the 
silk surface, was painted a design of roses and leaves.’’ 





“TAKE a piece of Indian or Japanese embroidery,” 
Says a recent writer, “‘ not the closely covered Indian 
work—we cannot afford to waste so much time—but 
say, a bit of picturesque embroidery on black satin. 
There is, perhaps, a bird—what kind of bird it may be 


See ORT AMATEUR. 


difficult to tell—but note the firm sweep of the lines in 
the wings and tail, the wonderfully delicate touches in 
the feathered plumage, the vivid realism of the eye, the 
beak, the talons. And then study those marvellous 
cloud and water lines, indicating beyond possibility of 
mistake the exact nature of the thing portrayed, yet 
with a single line or two. Reeds, rushes, or gorgeous 
exotics are all given with the same fidelity and graphic 
power, ora flock of double stitches will represent at 
once a flight of birds. The worker, fn fact, has just 
the same power over the needle and silks or wools as 
an artist has over his pencil and palette.”’ 








AS a branch of decorative art, etching on linen offers a 
varied and attractive field, and the interest in it has had 
a steady growth, not only among amateurs in household 
art, but among teachers of decorative drawing. Perhaps 
the most pleasing phase of this work is its application to 
napkins and doylies, making them blossom out of a 
condition of mere damask and linen into something of 
artistic interest agreeably provocative of comment and 
inquiry among those gathered around the tea or dinner- 
table. 
the happy fortune that suggested her 


This result has caused many a hostess to thank 
** decorated 
doylies.”’ 

Subjects suited to this class of ornamentation are 
innumerable. Nursery books afford an almost exhaust- 
less field to draw upon, either for ideas to illustrate by 
original designing, or for the pictures themselves, which 
may be copied di- 
rectly or adapted to 
the special object 
in view. Thus a 
set of finger-bowl 
or tea doylies might 
represent the story 
of Old Mother 
Hubbard. Miss 





INITIAL DESIGN Muffet, Tom the INITIAL DESIGN 
FOR ETCHING Piper’s Son, Miss FOR ETCHING 
ON LINEN. Bo-Peep,and many ON LINEN. 


others from the 

caravan of nursery celebrities, may be transferred, in 
fashion more or less fanciful, to the corners of one’s 
table-linen, and thus become permanent and orderly 
members of the domestic circle. Damask napkins, or 
doylies, and finger-bowl mats of linen, fringed and fin- 
ished with drawn work, when decorated with figures, 
pleasing bits of foliage, grasses, birds, or butterflies, 
make charming wedding presents, especially when they 
embody the donor’s own skill and taste; and the giver 
of such gifts need not fear that the bride will be per- 
plexed by ‘* duplicates ’’ from another source. 

Etching on linen is also admirably adapted to the deco- 
ration of chair-backs and tidies, a design for this purpose 
being given in the supplement to this number. The ma- 
terials used depend upon the manner in which the tidy 
is to be finished... If the intention is to edge it with 
lace, the drawing should be made on fine white sateen, 
and the lace may be of any description that can be 
washed, according to the maker’s taste. A more elab- 
orate way of making up the tidy, however, is to use 
insertion also. That is, after allowing a suitable mar- 
gin, sew the insertion around the sateen ; add a border 
of sateen an inch or more in width, and then edge with 
the lace ; the insertion and the band of sateen should be 
mitred at the corners and the lace frilled. If the de- 
sign be etched on linen, the material may be fringed to 
a suitable depth, and the design framed in drawn work, 
either simple or intricate, as may best please the 
worker’s fancy. This forms not only a novel and beau- 
tiful chair or sofa ornament and protection, but is thor- 
oughly ‘‘sensible,’’ a few moments sufficing to 
“‘laundry ’’ it whenever it may be found necessary. 
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These etchings are made to serve charmingly for the 
decoration of toilet sets, by using fine linen lawn or 
cambric for sketching on, and lining the mats and 
cushion covers with pink orf blue silk, or sateen. The 
color will show through the cambric enough to give a 
pleasing effect. A ‘‘splasher’’ made in the same way 
would be verv attractive, showing the brightness of 
color in addition to the beauty of the etching. For 
this, a bold drawing of Jack and Jill, carrying the histo- 
rical pail of water between them and doing considerable 

g, would be appropriate. Pillow-shams may 
also be treated as here described—or, if of heavier linen, 


splashing 


may be edged with lace, or ruffles, or fringed, and fin- 
The decorations may be cho- 
A branch of the 


ished with drawn work. 
sen from a wide range of subjects. 
apple-tree running diagonally across the pillow-cover, 
and supporting a group of sleeping birds, might be 
one, and on the other a similar branch, with the birds 
wide awake and warbling. Table-screens, hanging 
panels, window-shades, and other articles of household 
taste fall properly within the scope of this class of dec- 
oration, and the writer is now making designs for a 
threefold screen, six feet high, the panels being about 
thirty inches square. These are to be of heavy linen 
and movable. On four of the panels the seasons will 
be rather humorously presented, and on the others 
bold figure designs will be etched. 

Some cannot draw faces successfully, but whoever 
can use the pencil for any kind of sketching can readily 
acquire some degree of skill with the pen, and most of 
the subjects indicated above are within the range of a 
limited talent for drawing. The severest outlines are 
surprisingly effective, and with growng skill the worker 
is delighted to find that most agreeable artistic results 
are possible with the pen on linen, Of course, the am- 
ateur who expects to encounter no difficulties whatever 
will very soon lay aside the work in disgust, and, like 
all poor workmen, will condemn the tools. This result 
is not peculiar to etching on linen, but is common to 
every branch of art industry. 

In any undertaking the obstacles that seem to block 
the way effectually as we enter upon some new path, are 
overcome as we apply patience and intelligence to the 
task, 
and with it even those who possess but moderate talent 


Such application is essential in etching on linen, 


may count upon assured success, 
FREDERIC A. WHITING, 


OLD ENGLISH ENCAUSTIC TILES, 


A PAPER on encaustic tiles was read by the Rey. G. 
Rowe at the recent annual meeting of the Yorkshire 
Architectural Society. He said that in mediaeval times, 
when every part of a building was made to contribute 
to the general effect, they were not surprised to find the 
floors ornamented. This was done, in days when car- 
pets were unusual, by means of tiles on which a deco- 
rated had 
burned, whence they were 
called encaustic tiles. The 
remains of the pavements 


pattern been 


thus formed still existed in 
many of our cathedrals and 
parish churches, or had 
been turned up from among 
the ruins of the abbeys 
which were destroyed at the 
dissolution, and the kilns 
at which they were baked 
had also been discovered. 
As an architectural de- 
tail, tiles were subject to 
the same changes which 
happened to other branches 
of art, according to date. 





Hence they had Early Eng- =INITIAL DESIGN FOR 
lish, Decorated, and Per- ETCHING ON LINEN, 


pendicular tiles. He had 

never met with any which could be possibly attributed to 
the Norman period, though there were some which were 
doubtful, and it was believed that they had adopted 
this mode of paving their churches in that time. In the. 
thirteenth century they had the characteristic conven- 
tional foliage of the Early English style ; in the four- 
teenth the Geometrical design and grotesque figures in 
vogue in Decorated buildings, and to this style proba- 
bly belonged most of the shields of arms, while the 
Perpendicular period displayed the usual tabernacle 
work and tracery. 
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CURTAINS, MANTEL-HANGINGS AND PIANO brass rods, with rings, and for a small window it will of decoration, and is found in curtains of her time. A 


FRONTS, 


RS. Elizabeth Glaister, 


the English woman 


who, with the aid 
of M. S. Lockwood, 
gave us the 


daintily printed 
and handsomely 
illustrated ** Art 
I-mbroidery”’ 





: which on ac- 
count of its high price is little known in this coun- 
try—has lately produced a much smaller but, so 
far as the letter-press goes, no less practical book, i 
modestly entitled ‘‘ Needlework.’’* 


is cheap enough to be within the reach of all who 


This volume 


practise art embroidery for pleasure or profit. 
The only drawback we find to the scope of its 
usefulness is that within the necessarily much-re- 
stricted space of the book, it has not been found 
practicable to give designs of working size for 
carrying out some of its excellent suggestions. ‘Two 
of the illustrations which come nearest to being models 
of this sort we reproduce on this page. Both are very 
good. The chrysanthemum border will be found useful 
in many ways, for silk embroidery especially. The grace- 
ful border, Figure 2, is taken from the hangings of an 
old English bedroom, 
in which we are told 
that this beautiful cir- 
cular flower is formed 
into circles, diamonds, 
or borders for the cen- 
tres and edges of the 
coverlet, 
valances, bed and win- 
dow curtains, and a 
hanging for the toilet- 
table, all worked in 
deep lilac silk on white 
twill. Mrs. Glaister 
suggests that ‘“‘ this 
might be adapted to 
the needs of a modern 
bedroom with a dainty 
effect, 
room more interesting 
and its furniture more 
really valuable than 
could be done with 
the most expensive 
upholstery. 

About a fourth of 
the contents of the 
volume is devoted to 
the subject of curtains. 
The writer justly com- 
piains that ‘* curtains 
are generally too ,vol- 
uminous, so that they 
make a cumbrous heap 
by day, and by night 
the folds are too small 
and close, cutting the 
effect with too strong 
lines of shadow.’’ 
**For an embroidered 
curtain,’ she says, 
‘*the width should 
not be greater than 
will allow the curtain to hang quite easily, when drawn 
over the window, and the length should allow it to lie 
on the floor for the few inches that are needful to keep 
out the draught. They should be hung from poles, or 


bed-head, 


rendering the 





FIG. 2.—OLD ENGLISH 
BORDER, 





*NeeEpLework By Elizabeth Glaister. With illustrations. London 
and New York: Macmillan & Co., 1880. Price go cents. 


often be convenient and seemly to have one curtain 
only, to draw over the whole window space. The em- 
broidery should certainly be worked on the material of 
the curtain itse’f. It may seem a little cumbrous, but 
it is not fine stitching, and it can almost always be done 
in the hand, and so is not more inconvenient than a 


be 
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FIG. 1.--MANTEL-HANGING., 


smaller piece of work in the frame, and the appearance 
of the curtains thus worked is so superior to those orna- 
mented with bands of work, that the increased trouble 
ought not to be considered. 
tions, as when work is done on dado pieces of another 


There are some excep- 


material, and the horizontal band is perhaps repeated 
higher up ; but it is well to remember that the general 
effect of an embroidered curtain, both as a decoration 
and as a drapery, is better when the work is distributed 
over the whole surface of it than when a part only is 
embroidered, and when the folds in which it naturally 
hangs are not disturbed by the increased stiffness of an 
applied material.”’ 

As to materials for curtains, Mrs. Glaister says: 
“Serge or diagonal cloth is an excellent material for 
worked curtains. It is a true and well-woven stuff, it 
falls in good folds, and it is soft and pleasant to work 
on. It will bear a rich ornament in filosel, or in applied 
velvet, and it is particularly ‘ kindly’ with crewel. It 
has a good range of tone and color, and the middle 
tints in it are deep without being heavy. Velvet, or 
rather velveteen, is also a beautiful material for cur- 
tains. It is very durable, and it takes the work very 
well. Filosel is the best for the embroidery, the sheen 
of the silk brightening a material apt to be sombre in 
its richness. If crewel be used on velvet, which is not 
much to be advised, the ground being too rich for the 
ornament, it should be heightened here and there with 
silk. Velvet does not bear applied work well ; the pile 
interferes with the neat execution—if used, the orna- 
ment should be in velvet also, in silk or in satin—the 
last perhaps the best.”’ 

For serge and cloth curtains repeated patterns are 
recommended as looking very well carried over the 
whole of the curtain, and bordered with a few simple 
lines near the edges. ‘‘ Sometimes a star or roundel, 
or a few transverse bars between the lines, finish the 
curtain well. This work may be done in crewel or in 
filosel, or, the main part of the work being in crewel, 
the centres of each pattern or star may be in filosel, 
which will brighten the whole effect. These patterns 
will look well all in one color, or two. or more shades 
of the same color may be used ; a variety of color will 
not suit them. A great advantage of these repeated 
patterns is that the curtain looks well when drawn 
back from the window, as what is lost in one fold is 
shown in another, and the beholder is not irresistibly 
driven to spread them out in order to solve the mys- 
tery of disjointed pieces of ornament.”’ 

Branching patterns are also commended as very well 
adapted for curtains; they will suit any materials. 
Such large flowers and leaves on stems that rise from 
the base line of the curtain, as shown in the illustration on 
the opposite page, ‘‘ cover the whole space with a noble 
damasking which modifies the tone of the ground.” 
**It goes well,’’ we are told, ‘* with a Queen Anne style 





fine set was lately worked in this style on a rich cream- 
colored satin, which had a beautiful sheen. The orna- 
ment is in filosel, of a deep gold color. Some border- 
ing lines are also needed for this kind of pattern. 

‘* A third kind of ornament is the placing of detached 
sprays or single flowers at fitting distances over the cur- 
tain, called in heraldry a powdering. Great care 
must be taken with these sprigs or they will have 
a spotty effect, one of the most annoying that can 
be produced. To avoid it they should not contrast 
too sharply in color with the ground; the fact of 
their embroidery, even if in nearly the same color 
as the curtain, is sufficient to make them tell. 

** Another and very good style for curtains is to 
The 
deptn of this dado should be determined with re- 
gard to the walls of the room ; if they have a dado, 
that on the curtains should be nearly of the same 
height ; if the walls have a division high up, with 
a frieze above the patterned paper, the curtains 
will probably look better in another style. Fora 
large and lofty room, the broad band of a darker 
color on the curtains looks very well; it should be of 


put on a dado of another material or color. 


a darker shade of the same color as the curtain, or at 
least harmonize with it, as a warm brown with a deep 
red will often do. 

‘For the ornament, a row of upright stems of large 
flowers boldly embroidered or in applied work is very 
handsome, and this may be worked on the dado before 
it is sewn on the 
curtain. The body 
of the curtain may 
be plain or may be 
sin- 
gle flowers of the 


worked with 


same kind or cor- 
responding in col- 
or to those below, 
always remember- 
ing the caution 
given above with 
regard to sprigs. 
If the dado be or- 
namented and the 
rest of the curtain 
left plain, it may 
be improved by a 
band of the same 
stuff as the dado 
and about a fourth 
of its width, em- . 
broidered to cor- 
respond with it, 
and placed about 
its own width from 
the top of the cur- 
tain. The whole 
may be further en- 
riched by narrow 
borders of stitches 
where the bands 
are sewn on to the 
curtain, or with 
woven braids or 
laces, as the uphol- 
sterers call them. 
The colors of these 
should be carefully 
chosen; perhaps 
the middle tints of 
the embroidery will 
Perpendicular arrangements of 
The writer 





FIG. 3.—CHRVSANTHEMUM 
BORDER. 


give the best shades.”’ 
ornament are not advised for curtains. 
truly says that ‘‘ they seldom have a pleasing effect, for 
they carry the eye mounting up to an uncomfortable 
height where there is nothing further to gratify it.”’ 
The curtains spoken of by the writer up to this point 
are deep in color and substantial in inaterial, while the 
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decoration is mainiy light upon a darker one. 3 Be- 
sides this more massive style, some beautiful hangings 
designed on an opposite principle—the ground light 
and the ornament dark—are described. The pattern 
should not be very massive and heavy for this kind of 
work, we are told, ‘* or it will look too substantial for 
the ground, and also this kind of curtain will be used 
where a somewhat light decoration is required ; for a 
drawing-room, in the richer materials, and for a morn- 
ing-room, boudoir, or bedroom, in the simpler ones.”’ 
Of these latter the writer believes that there is no 
better material than linen 
sheeting, unbleached if possi- 


Mrs. Glaister thinks that among the most joni 
mantel-hangings she has seen are conventional patterns 
of one color in silk on a ground of adarker shade ; some 
are upright groups of flowers springing from a base line ; 
‘* others are running patterns of flower branches, going 
each way from the centre where the ends cross or are 
carefully drawn. One of the 
latter is in yellow silks, on velvet of a deep gold color. 
Gold braid and thread look very well on the 
vet, the pattern should be a very stiff one ; an arrange- 
ment of circles suits the material very well. If the 


tied with a ribbon knot, 


same vel- 
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the corners of the shelf; they should be completed 


the length, and a detached spray or group to corre- 
spond worked at each end. A running pattern without 
a centre may be taken all round. <A 
cinque-cento pattern will look well for this ; it will be 


Renaissance or 


more lasting gratification to the eye than any arrange- 


ment of naturally treated flowers, and will have a more 
, thoughtful, 
telle silk, with a pattern in this style applied in crimson 
velvet, with thick silk, 


is recommended 


‘chosen and scholarly effect. Gold broca- 


edged a fine cord or or better 


still, sewn down with gold twist, 


looking very handsome and 


being quickly done. These 








ble; twilled and diapered 
linen is also recommended. 
** Linen will take filosel, and 
is good enough in itself for 
careful work, being the most 
durable, of all our materials. 
The browner kinds also make 
good curtains. Cotton sheet- 
ing makes pretty and inexpen- 














sive curtains, and its color 
and softness recommend it 
much ; but if you are going 
to take much pains with your curtains and put a good 
deal of work upon them, a silk or linen material is 
much better. These light-colored materials look best 
with a pattern that covers them all over, though it 
need not be an elaborate one. Beautiful curtains in a 
Queen Anne style, and adapted from old work of her 
time, are done in large flowers in outline, with the 
ground darned in lines, which look all the better for 
some irregularity both in the length of the stitches and 
the closeness of the lines. The color of this sort of 
work is variously managed. It looks well in mono- 
chrome, ground and flowers alike; a fine set has been 
done with the flowers in dull yellow, with 
the darning in dull blue. Another curtain 
has the flowers of a deep greenish blue, 
with the ground darned in the dull or broken 
and a third, which has a handsome 
has the darning in 
For more 


yellow ; 
leaf pattern in blue, 
slightly varying shades of yellow. 
varied colors, chintzes of the early part of 
this century will give good suggestions of 
pattern. A light pattern of carnations run- 
ning ‘over the whole looks very well, the 
flowers in several shades of red and red- 
pink, and the leaves and stalks in one, or at 
most two shades of green. This would be 
dainty enough for silk, or would suit fine 
linen, with the work in silk.’’ 

In regard to hangings for mantels, Mrs. 
Glaister says—and all persons of taste, we 
think, will ‘“ when the 
chimney-piece is a work of art in marble or 
wood, it is better without any hangings at 
all; but when it is ugly, mean, or preten- 
tious, of gloomy black, chilly white, or un- 
sympathetic gray marble, or of uninterest- 
ing stone, it is greatly improved by a hang- 
ing, which may be made very pleasant to 
the eye by well-arranged embroidery.”’ 

It is advised to have the ground color 
neither light nor dark. The writer truly 


agree with her—that 





remarks: ‘*‘ These middle tints are much 
neglected in ordinary decoration, whence 


the obtrusive and worrying effect of much 
modern needlework, done with crewels, but 
not with art. It may not be quite so easy 
to arrange the colors of the ornament well 
on this middle tint, for unity and harmony of 
effect are often secured by making all the 
ornament tell, dark on light or light on dark, 
which is not easy when many colors and 
shades are used ona ground of a medium 
shade ; but it can be done, and the difficulty 
once overcome, the result will probably be very happy. 
We must remember that for an object at which we 
shall constantly Jook in moments of repose, a gentle 
gradation of tone and quiet harmony of color will 
have a far more restful effect than cutting contrasts ; 
and again, the repose we desire will be better secured 
by a repeated and conventional pattern which is under- 
stood at once, than by the exciting variety of, say, a 
wreath of various flowers so naturally treated that every 
one is different, and requires a special effort of the mind 
to comprehend it.”’ 





FiG. 4.—DESIGN FOR A PIANO FRONT. 


chimney-piece be a long one, it is better to have a cen- 
tre to the pattern with the ornament running each 
if, on the contrary, an 


Way ; appearance of 


width be desired, 


greater 
the pattern should be continuous. 
The hanging should not be too deep—a common fault 
—and the width of the pattern should be proportioned 
to it. Fringes, 
be very sparingly used. 


cords, and braids for finishing should 
An edge of deep button-hole 
stitches in one or more of the silks used for the work 


will often make a good and sufficient edge. If two or 
work 


rather wide apart, and then place between them the 


more silks are used, the first color in stitches 








FIG. 5.—DESIGN FOR A CURTAIN WITH DADO. 


stitches of another color or shade. It is better to let 
the drapery hang like a table-cloth at the corners, than 
to have it fitted round the shelf. Often it is better still 
to make it just the Jength of the shelf, so that, fastened 
to the wall at the back, 
This last plan is the most becoming to the work, but it 


it hangs down in front only. 


is not always practicable ; if the ends of the chimney- 
piece project far into the room or are much seen, they 
must be covered. If the hanging be fitted round the 
shelf, and the pattern chosen be one that has a centre, 
the ends of the pattern must not be continued round 


ground, 


effectively 
the 


squares 


hangings may be 


arranged in panels ; 


ground divided into 


by rows of braid or stitches, 
worked in 
lighter 
laid 


on, and worked with suitable 


and an ornament 





each ; or 
than the 


panels ot a 


shade ground 





designs (as shown in Figure 
1). If each panel has a differ- 


ent ornament they should not 


differ too widely from each 
other, but have the same coloring, and be in a corre- 
sponding style. The applied panels should be edged 
with a narrow ribbon lace, which may often with 


advantage connect the panels by the upper and lower 
Mrs. 


chang 


edges, so as to bring all together.” Glaister 
thinks that it is a good plan to have 
‘When 


variety is very 


of these 
one room is much occupied the 
but 


would 


hangings. 
occasional pleasant,’’ she says ; 
} it. We 


her on this po 
lirst place, of a 


we do not agree with 


s 
rather recommend the selection, in the 
good unobtrusive design on a quieting, unobtrusive back- 
remain 
for the 


purposes of cleanliness, it has become neces- 


and once in position let the hanging 


there until, from excess of wear or 


sary to replace it by another. 

The pretty fashion of taking out the mean- 
ingless fretwork in the fronts of upright 
pianos and putting in a piece of embroidery 
that the following 


is becoming so general 


hints on the subject will be read with inter- 
The color of the 


monize with the 


ground should har- 
and the 
adapted to the 
rigid boundary of 


Cnt ; 
color of the wood, 


design should be carefully 


space it is te occupy, the 
the framework making this especially impor 
A great characteristic of 


good design is this careful proportioning of 


tant in this case. 


the ornament to the place it is to occupy, 


and regarding of the lines that are to confine 
it. If you study any known good design, 
you will notice how this is done, often very 


unobtrusively, sometimes with much knowl 


skill, 


ly - leaf is push d out toward a corner, or 


edge and sometimes quite unconscious- 


is bent down from line, not vio- 


a spray 
lently stopped or cut off, but just acknowl- 
edging the needful limits. ‘The want of this 
care mars many a piece of neediework begun 
with a good intention. The amateur has 
made a life-like drawing of flowers; they 
are harmoniously colored and beautifully 
wrought ; but the piece is ‘all wrong’ in 


understanding eyes because the principles of 


design have not only been departed from, 


but the worthy person had not even sus- 
pected that such things were.”’ 
The piano front, the writer goes on to 


say, ‘* should be in fine materials, fine linen, 


silk or satin ; velvet is too heavy, and would 


deaden the sound, and for the same 


light character is better for 


reason 
embroidery of a 
The piano 
: gold- 

flow 


the purpose than applied work.”’ 
front of the illustration is made of * 
silk; the shell-like 
ers are all worked in blue silk, pale 


petals of the 
at the edge 
and the vein markings in very dark blue ; 
for the 


green, excepting here 


colored soft 
», white 
in the middle, 
the leaves are most part worked in a soft gray- 
i. bronze shade 
of the 


is done in two 


and there where 


the leaf stalks and veinings are 
The 


lighter one being also used for 


is introduced ; 


same bronze green. scroll stem 


the 
of the flowers ; there 


shades of bronze, 
the calyx 
worked to this design, the framework of the piano itself 


of some is no border 


being sufficient for it.”’ 


























THE PRINCIPLES OF DESIGN IN CARPETS. 





FEATURE of 
tion is the presentation to its 


this publica- 


readers of illustrated summa- 


ries of works on art topics 
specially deserving of notice. 
It was our intention to treat in 


this way Dr. Christopher Dres- 





ser’s admirable work, ‘* Princi- 
ples of Decorative Design.’ * 
But this volume is so full of information, already con- 
scientiously condensed within the strictest limit for use- 
fulness, that the task we would impose upon ourselves 
we see is impossible, if we would do justice to the 
author. 

Within the limits of the present article, therefore, we 
shall attempt no more than to acquaint our readers 
with Dr. Dresser’s ideas on a single subject—as to the 
decoration of carpets. We select this particular topic 
as one which is among the least understood by the 
general public, and 
upon which, there- 
fore, they much need 
instruction. To our 
American carpet 
manufacturers, of 
course, it will not be 
new. There are few, 
if any, of them who 
do not know and ap- 
prove the principles 
forth by Dr. 
Dresser, but unfor- 
tunately the public 
taste is shockingly 
bad, and the carpet manufacturers have to make what 
will sell. Dr. Dresser himself says: ‘‘ Judging from 
the carpets which they order, | imagine that nowhere 
on earth is taste in matters of decorative art so de- 
praved as it is in America, It is true that the great 
floral patterns have ceased to be demanded by them, 
but they are only replaced by coarse, raw-looking 
panel patterns, colored in the most vulgar manner, and 
without even a hint at refinement or harmony of color. 
Let the pattern be ‘loud’ and inharmoniously colored, 
and the chances of its sale in the American 
market are great."" Some of our more enter- 
prising manufacturers, it is fair to say, how- 
ever, are making honest efforts to create a 
taste for better things. A careful study of the 
volume before us, and especially of the chapter 
on design in carpets, which we are about to con- 
sider, cannot fail to aid them in their good work. 

A wall-paper pattern, or a wall pattern of 
any kind, may desirably have an upward direc- 
tion and a bilateral symmetry. Dr. Dresser 
points out that this can never be the case with a 
carpet pattern, which must He equally extended 
all over the surface, or have a simple radiating 
symmetry ; and this rule applies whether the pat- 
tern be simple or complicated. It is not wrong to have 
a radiating pattern on a wall, but it is wrong to have a 
bilateral pattern on a floor. The reason for this he 
explains as follows : ‘‘ If such an object as we have in- 
dicated is placed on a wali, from whatever point the 
occupants of the room may view it, it is yet right way 
upward to them ; but if such an object were placed on 
a floor it would be wrong way upward, or sideways, or 
oblique to most of those who viewed it ; and to employ 
a pattern of this character in such a position is highly 


set 
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es----f- 






aprccoce foes 





a 


absurd, when a pattern can as readily be formed which 
will avoid this unpleasantness. What would we think 
were we asked to view a picture, or even to visit an 
apartment containing such, were this work of art pre- 
sented to our view in an inverted manner ?"’ 


* Principles of Decorative Design. By Christopher Dresser, Ph.D., 
F.L.S., F.E.B.S., etc. Cassell, Petter & Galpin: London, Paris, and 


New York. Price $3.50. 














FIG. 4. 


The principle here set forth, it is shown, is one taught 
by a consideration of plants: *‘ If we wander over the 
moor, where we tread on nature’s carpet, we find that 
all the little plants which nestle in the short mossy 
grass are ‘ radiating ornaments’—that is, they are pretty 
objects which consist of parts spread regularly from a 
centre.’’ Ornamentists are strongly advised to study 
the principles on which nature works : “‘ Knowledge of 
the laws which govern the development of plant growth 
is very desirable ; but it is not our place to zzfate even 
the most beautiful of plant forms—this being the work 
of the pictorial artists.’’ Illustrations of this idea of 
conventionalizing natural forms are given, and we re- 
produce them (as well as the other illustrations of the 
Figure 1 isa 
drawing of a spray of the guelder-rose (‘‘Viburnum 
opulus’’) as seen from 
above, or when viewed 
as a floor pattern. Fig- 
ure ‘2 is a portion of 


article) on a somewhat reduced scale. 


goosegrass (‘* Galium 
aparine’’) seen in the 
Figure 3 
a young 
plant of a species of 
(* Veroni- 


as a wall orna- 


same way. 
represents 


speedwell 
ca’’) 
ment, and Figure 3 @ 
the same plant when 
seen as a floor orna- 
It is shown by Figures 4, 5, 6, that even when 
the leaves appear somewhat dispersed upon the stem, a 
principle of order can yet be distinctly traced in the man- 


ment, 


ner of their arrangement, and here also the top view gives 
a regular radiating ornament. The spray here repre- 
sented is that of the oak, and the diagram (Figure 4) 
shows the orderly spiral manner in which the leaves 
spring from the stem. ‘The same law, it is shown, 
prevails in the flower that has been traced as ‘existing 
in the arrangement of leaves upon the stem ; thus 
Figure 7, which represents the London pride (“‘ Saxi- 
fraga umbrosa’’) affords an example of a regular radi- 
ating flower, which we find so placed, in different 
examples, as to appear as a floor or wall ornament ; 
and Figures 8 and 9, the former being the flower of the 
’) and the latter that of the 


yn 
_ 


speedwell (‘* Veronica’ 







Fic, 5. Fic, 6. 

common pansy (‘‘ Viola tricolor’’), furnish illustra- 
tions of bilateral flowers intended only as wall orna- 
ments. In order to secure our seeing the pansy only 
laterally, it is furnished with a bent stalk; hence it 
never rests horizontally upon the summit of its stem, 





Ay 


Fic. 7%. 





Fic. 8. 





but always hangs so that it is perfectly seen only from 
the side. 

‘*“ There are cases, however,’’ Dr. Dresser goes on 
to say, ‘‘ in which bilateral flowers are placed horizon- 
tally ; but it is very interesting to notice that when this 





occurs the disposition or arrangement of the flowers is 
such as to restore the radiating symmetry. Thus if we 
take the candytuft (‘ Iberis’) or the common hemlock 
(‘ Conium ’), we find that while each flower is bilateral 
in character, the flowers are yet arranged around a 
centre in such a manner that 
the smaller portion of each 
flower points to the centre of 
the while the 
larger parts point outward 


flower-head, 


from the centre of the group. 





These, then, are the teach- 
ings of plants, to which we 
are called upon to hearken.”’ 

The plant- 
growth is thus referred to at 
some length in order to im- 
press the necessity of giving 
a radiating basis to the orna- 
ments placed upon carpets, 
and not a bilateral structure. fi as 
It is a necessity that a carpet 
pattern have a radiating struc- N 
ture, or, in other words, that 
it point in more than two di- 
rections. 

Among the requirements of 
a carpet set forth by the writer are that it should be 
soft in texture, rich in appearance, and of ‘* bloomy "’ 
effect. It should also be a suitable background to all 
works of furniture or other objects placed upon it, and 
in character it should accord with the objects with 
which it is associated in any 
particular apartment. 

Softness is a very desirable 

quality of a carpet, but it is 
hardly an art quality. As to 
the quality of richness, it is 
pointed out that no carpet is 
satisfactory which is *‘ washy 
or faded in appearance: 
‘** There must be ‘ depth’ of effect —a ‘ fulness’ of art 
quality. Hangings may be delicate, wall-decorations 
soft in tint, but a carpet must be rich and ‘ fuli’ in 
effect ; yet a general softness of tone is desirable. But 
this richness must be of singular character, for the most 
desirable effect which a carpet can present is 
that of a glowing neutral bloom.’ To the or- 
namentist the author’s meaning here will be 
quite clear, To make it more intelligible to 
the general reader he explains that he means 
that ‘‘ the effect should be glowing, or radiant, 
or bright, as opposed to dull, quiet, or heavy ; 
that it should be such as results from the use 
of a predominance of bright and warm colors, 
rather than of cold and neutral hues ; that it 
should be neutral, inasmuch as it should not 
present large masses of positive color, but 
should have an equality of rich harmonious 
colors throughout ; that it should be ‘ bloomy,’ 
or have the effect of a garden full of flowers, 
or better, of the slope of a Swiss Alp, where the flow- 
ers combine to form one vast harmonious ‘ glow’ of 
color.”’ 

These bloomy effects in their more perfect forms 
are best seen in the carpets of India, Persia, Smyrna, 
and Morocco, but especially in the Indian rugs. The 
illustrations on the next page are good examples of Indian 
carpets and excellent models of design for “‘ all-over "’ 
patterns, which are undoubtedly the true form of dec- 
oration for a woollen floor-covering. In a previous 
number of THE ART AMATEUR examples of Persian 
carpets have been given. ‘‘ Persian carpets,’’ says our 
author, ‘‘are less radiant than many of the Indian 
works, but are almost more mingled in color effect. In 
pattern many of the Indian and Persian carpets are 
identical, being traditional, yet in coior they differ, and 
both are worthy of much consideration.’’ There is no 
museum in this country that we know of where the 


principle of 
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THE ART AMATEUR. 





best specimens of Oriental carpets can be studied, but 
persons in New York maye visit with advantage the 
warerooms of Messrs. W. & J. Sloane, where there is 
a special department for the exhibition and sale of these 
goods. Excellent Oriental carpets, especially Indian, 
may be’ seen also in the upholstery department of 
Messrs. Arnold, Constable & Co. The Morocco car- 
pets, of which an illustration is given in the present 
notice, differ from both those of India and Persia, 
and even to a greater degree than the Persian carpet 
differs from the Indian. 
juicy yellow-greens often prevail, intermingled with 


In these soft yellows and 


reds, blues, and gray whites, in such a manner as to 
produce a most harmonious and artistic effect. 

In regard to ‘* all-over ’’ patterns, which are what are 
most always found in both Indian and Persian carpets, 
than which there are no better models for the design- 
er, Dr. Dresser says: ‘* What is most desirable is an 
evenly spread pattern, such as will give richness without 
destroying the unity of the entire effect. The pattern 
may have parts slightly accentuated or emphasized be- 
yond other parts, but not strongly so, and this em- 
phasizing of parts must be arranged with the view of 
securing to the pattern special interest ; thus if a carpet 
is viewed at a distance it should not appear as devoid 
of all pattern, but through the slight predominance of 
certain leading features (in Indian carpets, generally of 
ornamental flowers) the plan of the design should be 
indicated. 
work is seen from a nearer point of view, and still more 


More detail shouid be apparent when the 


upon close inspection ; but in no case should any parts 
appear strongly pronounced, or otherwise than refined 
and beautiful, 
and in no case 
should there be 
a want of inter- 
manifested 
the _ pat- 


est 
by 
tern. 
The 
tions 


condi- 
which 
should govern 
the application 
of ornament to 
carpets 
summarized in 
the 

short 


are 


following 

concise 
sentences, 
which 
with advantage, 


might, 


be printed and 
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SM YUGE Ay 





ai 1; ry PAM en put in the 
5 ee NU if al mh tay ty hands of every 
INDIAN CARPET, American de- 
signer, and 


which should be carefully considered by every reader 
of our pages : 

“rst. Carpet patterns may with advantage have a 
geometrical formation, for this gives to the mind an idea 
of order or arrangement. 

“‘2d. When the pattern a geometrical 
basis, a general evenness of surface should be pre- 
served. 

““ 3d. Carpets are better not formed into ‘ panels,’ 
as though they were works of wood or stone; on the 
contrary, they should have a general ‘ all-over’ effect 
without any great accentuation of particular parts. 
The Indian and Persian carpets meet this require- 
ment. 

‘4th. While a carpet should present a general ap- 
pearance of evenness, parts may yet be slightly * pro- 
nounced ’ or emphasized, so as to give to the mind the 
idea of centres from which the pattern radiates. 

“5th. A carpet should, in some respects, resemble 
a bank richly covered with flowers ; thus, when seen 
from a distance the effect should be that of a general 
‘bloom ’ of color ; when viewed from a nearer point it 
should present certain features of somewhat special 
interest ; and when looked at closely new beauties 
should make their appearance. 

“6th. As a floor is a flat surface, no ornamental 
covering placed on it should make it appear other- 
wise. 

“7th. A carpet, having to serve as a background to 
furniture, should be of a somewhat neutral character. 

‘8th. Every carpet, however small, should have a 
border, which is as necessary to it as a frame is toa 
picture.”’ 


has not 


SILK-THREAD MANUFACTI RE, 
WITHIN 


made in the manufacture and the dyeing of embroidery 


the last year, improvements have been 


silk, which have almost revolutionized it. The richest 


and at the same time the most delicate of the ancient 
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MOROCCO CARPET, 


colors have been produced, and are rendered absolutely 
fast in color, only vegetable dyes being used in place of 
the aniline colors, which it is absolutely impossible to 
render fast. In addition to this, only the purest silk is 
used, the filaments of which are continuous, and are 
not merely spun into a thread, as is the case with filo- 
sel and much of the cheaper kind of silk offered for sale. 
A new branch of embroidery seems to be opening up 
also in the Tussah or wild silk of India. It bids fair to 
open up a large industry in India, and make great 
changes in the silk market. The problem has been 
effectually solved of reeling off the silk from the ‘Tussah 
cocoon in such a manner as to make it extremely valu- 


able in commerce. The silk thus produced is peculiarly 
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INDIAN 


soft and lustrous. It is capable of receiving the most 
delicate dyes, although it seems to have an affinity for 
some over others, and is thoroughly satisfactory in the 
working. It is considerably cheaper than Chinese or 
Italian silk, and is yet free from all the disadvantages 
of a spun silk, 


_ 


ABOUT GLASS 

A CURIOUS anecdote about malleable giass, told by 
some of the ancient Roman writers, runs as follows : 

Chere was once an artist who made glass vessels of 
such a firmness that you could no more break them 
than gold or silver, This person having made a cup 
of the finest crystal, such as he thought worthy none 
but Caesar, got admission with his present. The beauty 
of the gift and the hand of the workman were highly 
commended, and the zeal of the donor kindly received. 
The man, that he might change the admiration of the 
court into astonishment and ingratiate himself still more 
in the favor of the emperor, begged the cup out of 
Cesar’s hand and dashed it against the pavement with 
such vehemence that the most solid and constant metal 
could not escape unhurt. Czsar was both surprised 
and troubled at the action ; but the other, snatching 
from the ground the cup, which was not broken but 
only a litde bulged as if the substance of metal had as- 
sumed the likeness of glass, drew a hammer out of his 
bosom and very dexterously beat out the bruise, as if he 
And _ now the fel- 


low was rapt in the third heaven, having, ashe im- 


had been hammering a brass kettle. 


igined got the friendship of Caesar and the admiration 
of all the world. But it happened quite contrary to his 
expectation ; for Casar, asking him if any one knew 
how to make glass malleable beside himself, and he 
answering in the negative, the emperor commanded his 
head to be struck off; for, said he, if this art be once 
propagated, gold and silver will be of no more value 
than dirt.’’ Pliny tells substantially the same story, 
naming Tiberius as the emperor, but says that the 
artist's workshop and tools were destroyed, not that he 
was put to death. 

It is often lamented that comparatively so few speci- 
mens of English medizwval glass have survived to the 
The following 


present day. g letter lately published in 


an English 
journal shows 
how much 


some of our 


British cousins 
a century ago 
appreciated 
these art treas- 
ures. The epis- 
tle was written 
on June 16th, 
1788, by a gla 
zier, one John 
Berry, of Harn- 
ham, to Mr. 
John Lloyd, of 


Conduit Street, 





INDTAN 


CARPET, 


Hanover 

Square, London: ‘Sir, This day I have sent you a 
Box full of old Staind and Painted Glass as you desired 
me to due wich I hope it will sute your Purpos it his the 
best that I can get at Present. But I expet to Beatt to 
Peceais a great deale verey sune as it his of now use to 
we and we Due it for the lead if you want Eney more 
of the same sorts you may have what thear his if it will 
Pay for Taking out, as it his a deal of Truble to what 
Beating it to Peceas his you will send me a line as soon 
as Posobl for we are goain to move ore glazing shop to 
a Nother Plase and thin we to save a greatt Deale more 
of the like sort wich I ham your most Omble Serynt 
The 


Glazier about beating the fine painted Glass Window 


John Berry.”’ original, indorsed ‘* Berry ye 


at Sarum to pieces to save the Lead!!"’ is in the pos- 
session of Miss Conway Griffith, in North Wales. 

Glass may be darkened and yet remain diaphanous 
if the following directions are followed and the work is 
neatly done: Rub up, as for oil colors, a sufficient 
quantity of sugar of lead with a little boiled linseed oil, 
and distribute this uniformly over the pane, from the 
end of a hog-hair tool, by a dabbing, jerking motion, 
until the appearance of ground glass is obtained. It 
may be ornamented, when perfectly hard, by delineat- 
ing the pattern with a strong solution of caustic potash, 
giving such time to act as experience dictates, and then 
expeditiously wiping out the portion it is necessary to 
remove. 





JAPANESE lattice wood-work in patterns of much in- 
genuity is being imported for use as short window 
blinds, 








MAKING BOUQUETS. 





HE making of hand bouquets is a 
branch of floral art that is not 
often attempted by amateurs, and 
their specimens of such handi- 
work are usually failures ; yet the 
difficulties to overcome 
not great, and only require some 
thought and knowledge of the 
work. The general objections 
that are made to amateur bou- 
quets are their flat and cabbage- 
like appearance, the absence of 
all settled plan in their arrange- 
ment, and the undue proportions 
of coloring and blooms massed 
together in them. All these de- 
fects combine to make a whole 
(although exactly the same flow- 
ers may be used) very different 
from the even pyramid shape of 
the florist’s bouquets, where each 
flower takes its proper position 
and helps to build up and perfect 


be are 





the design. 

The clumsy effect of these amateur bouquets arises 
largely from the number of rich blossoms crammed into 
them, with the consequent result of a crowd of stems 
meeting together and forming a massive base. This 
fault of using three or four flowers, where one would 
look better, arises from the non-wiring of the blooms, 
and can only be done away with when the operator will 
consent to the tedious process of severing from its 
stem every flower that is to be used and wiring it sep- 
arately. This will allow the flower to fill its assigned 
place with elegance, and will do away with the number 
of stems at the end of the bouquet, as wire stubs are 
much smaller than any stalk, and when pressed together 
tightly make a graceful and not a clumsy handle for the 
flowers. To place the flowers in even rounds is another 
trouble, and beginners are advised to provide them- 
selves with several circles of wire of different sizes, and, 
after having arranged the centre flower and its attend- 
ant foliage, to slip up the stems one of the rings (the 
smallest), and to regulate by it the amount of bloom that 
should surround the centre flower, never allowing any 
to overlap the guiding circle. When the first circle is 
removed, follow the same plan with the second, and so 
on. By this means several perfect rounds of flowers 
can be obtained with certainty, instead of trusting to 
the eye to place the same amount of flower on each side 
of the centre bloom. After a little practice the hand 
and eye will become so educated that the guiding 
circles can be dispensed with. The fern fronds and 
small flowers that are intended to stand out above the 
other flowers are put into their places when the rest of 
the bouquet is completed. The pyramid shape of the 
made bouquets is difficult to imitate, and requires prac- 
tice. Each flower from the centre is laid in a little 
lower than the preceding one, but not so low as to 
make the descending line apparent. 

The coloring employed about the bouquet is a matter 
for careful consideration, and so are the flowers that 
are best to use for the purpose. It is in the coloring 
especially that most amateurs err, preferring to use a 
number of shades of one color, or several co'ors com- 
bined, instead of making up their bouquet of two or 
three decided tints. There is no doubt that a more 
artistic arrangement can be given to a flower-stand by 
employing varieties of shades of .one color, rather than 
using but one tint of that color, provided the arrange- 
ment is correctly carried out ; but that is not the point 
desired when making up bouquets to be used only at 
night. With them effect is the great object, and effect 
that is combined with simplicity is the secret of suc- 
cess. Such an effect is more easily gained by properly 


contrasting one or two colors than by using a larger 
number of shades, which often cause the bouquet to be 
condemned as an unmeaning mass of color. 





Colors at night are different in value from colors by 
daylight. Pink and scarlet can be used with much 
more profusion at night than by day, and bouquets com- 
posed entirely of one or the other of these colors, mixed 
with white, are sure to please. White must always be 
mixed with all other colors, and used in larger propor- 
tions than the shades it accompanies, as its predomi- 
nance is most essential. Yellow, from so closely re- 
sembling white, is not much needed, with the exception 
of the pale shade of yellow seen in the Maréchal Niel 
roses, and in some orchids ; this tint, assuming at night 
a rich creamy hue, can be employed in a bouquet to the 
exclusion of white, and will often make a softer com- 
bination, especially with deep scarlets or purples, when 
intense white is sometimes too crude. Mauve is a very 
soft and pleasing color to use at night, and can be 
mixed with pinks and white most effectively. It is pref- 
erable to blue when a quantity is used, unless the shade 
of blue is the forget-me-not, which always masses well 
with either scarlets, crimsons, or pinks. Purple, when 
not used too fully, is very effective, arid contrasts well 
with orange-hued and creamy-white flowers. Green, 
whether in leaves or fern, is always used, and it is taken 
for granted that it is never put in in large quantities, 
and that the lighter leaves are selected. Each bouquet 
must be finished off with a circle of green, either ferns 
or scented geranium leaves ;,no fading or autumn- 
tinted leaves are admissible. All should be fresh, 
bright, sweet-smelling, and suggestive of life and light. 

Before commencing to make up the bouquet, the 
flowers that are to form it should be ranged in heaps 
round the maker, each shade or variety of flower having 
its separate place, and all should be wired in readiness. 
This arrangement will facilitate the work, and allow 
the maker an opportunity to judge of his colors and 
their probable effect, and to give more attention to the 
shape of the bouquet, and the adjustment of the flowers 
during the process of making up, so that they may be 
neither too scanty nor overcrowded. 

The choicest flowers within reach of the amateur 
should be obtained, and firm-growing ones should be se- 
lected in preference to lighter and more spraying blooms 
for the general mass of flowers, the smaller and lighter 
kinds coming in to take away any heaviness of the larger 
and more compact ones. Roses and camellias are 
largely employed by florists in the making of these 
bouquets, but are heavy when used entirely, a centre 
camellia with lighter flowers round it looking better 
than when surrounded by its own species, and fringe- 
edged camellias being lighter to use than the plain- 
edged ones. Carnations, mignonette, moss-rosebuds, 
violets, sweet-scented geranium leaves, and all sweet- 
smelling flowers should be used as much as possible. 

When arranging bouquets to be carried by especial 
persons, they should be made up as to color with refer- 
ence to the tint of the dress they will go next. Finish 
with a paper frill, and, if possible, a fall of lace round 
the edge. This lace should be of the same kind as is 
used upon the dress, and the ribbon that binds the frill 
to the bouquet should match the color of the dress. 
When bouquet-holders are used no ribbon is required. 

So small a decoration as a buttonhole bouquet at 
first sight seems hardly to need any description or any 
care in putting together, but in reality few arrange 
ments require more thought or repay so well the trouble 
expended upon them. Taste in the art of grouping 
different colors and flowers together, and lightness of 
touch in wiring and arranging them neatly, must be 
combined in these bouquets. ‘The ‘* bottonholes’’ that 
are intended for ladies are larger than those made for 
gentlemen, and are also allowed a greater range of col- 
oring and more variety of flowers, but in no case should 
large and heavy blossoms be selected ; and if it desired 
to use any particular sort of flower whose nature is to 
grow in masses, the only plan to adopt is to cut away 
more than half the blooms and wire the remaining ones 
toastub. The size of the largest flower in the ‘* but- 
tonhole’’ should not exceed one large azalea bloom, or 
one carnation, and such flowers as camellias, asters, 
anemones, and petunias, must be rejected. The only 


exception to this rule is when a camellia bud is used. 
This, when picked from all its leaves, wired together, 
and mounted with some maidenhair fern and lily of the 
valley, has a very good effect, but beyond the bud 
period the camellia must never be used. 

Gentlemen’s ‘* buttonholes’’ should be kept as small 
in the stem as possible, in order to pass easily through 
the lappel of the coat, and not raise a crease, and the 
natural stalks should be nearly all broken off, and wire 
ones fastened to the flowers. The bouquet itself is 
best kept small, a single moss-rosebud being amply 
sufficient, or at most one large flower, with a fern frond 
and a pip of hyacinth, or a bit of forget-me-not or some 
other small flower of a contrasting or harmonizing 
color. Two colors and some greenery are all that can 
be safely admitted. 

Before making up either ladies’ or gentlemen’s bou- 
quets, the flowers to be used should be placed in clean 
water, and left in some cool, dark place fora short time, 
as, if made up directly after they are taken from the 
garden or greenhouse, they will fade much quicker than 
if allowed to gather some moisture into their stems be- 
forehand. Fern fronds and other greenery should be 
immersed in the water and but slightly shaken before 
using, as some of the moisture will then cling and help 
to keep the leaves fresh. No young leaves should be 
used, or anything grown in a high temperature hot- 
house. Succulent leaves must be avoided, as they 
quickly fade. Old rose leaves, mignonette, white alys- 
sum, and the foliage of the deutzia and spirza are use- 
ful, as likewise are the field grasses. Fern fronds need 
not be wired, but should be backed by some stiff leaves, 
either small camellia or laurel leaf. Rose leaves are 
better wired, as they are stiff to arrange without ; but 
as a rule the foliage of the bouquet should be left to 
itself. The prevailing color of the *‘ buttonhole’’ must 
depend upon the color of the dress it is to be worn 
with. Soft shades of pink, mauve, and primrose are in 
better taste for the larger flowers than decided scarlet, 
red, white, and blue, though a little of some one of 
these colors is required to give a tone to the more deli- 
cate tinted flowers. 


COLLECTING, 


FROND 





THE ardent lover of ferns is not always so circum- 
stanced as to be able to collect his favorite plants and 
establish them alive in a fernery. In such a case the 
best thing to do is to gather the fronds or leaves and 
preserve them in a fern portfolio. Of course it is de- 
sirable to find the most perfect specimens of the fronds 
it is intended to preserve, and such a search will require 
great care and attention. If there be any breakage, 
any unnatural discoloration of the frond or injury by 
insects, such a specimen must be rejected. It is essen- 
tial, too, that a frond to be gathered for preservation 
should be completely unrolled and unfolded into its most 
perfect state of growth. When possible, the time for 
taking the frond should be just before the final ripening 
of the fructification. If the latter be fully ripe the 
spore cases will burst in the process of drying, and will 
not be so interesting as objects of study when trans- 
ferred to the portfolio. As there are varying periods 
of the year for the arriving at maturity of the fructifica- 
tion of different ferns, it would not be possible in one 
tour extending over a limited space to gather all at the 
same stage. But by collecting throughout the summer 
and autumn during successive years, whenever the op- 
portunity occurs, a complete collection of fronds, 
secured at the right season of growth, could be ob- 
tained. However, as objects of beauty to the collector, 
fronds grown to their full size, with or without their 
fructification, will always be an acquisition to the fern 
portfolio. 

And now as to the manner of collecting and preserv- 
ing fronds, and the aids to be employed in the process. 
First of all it must be borne in mind that the object of 
the collector is to preserve the color and entire form of 
the frond in a dry state. On starting, therefore, on a 
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frond-gathering expedition it is necessary to go provided 
with a quantity of thick absorbent paper in large single 
sheets. The best for the purpose is botanical drying 
paper, of which there are several kinds manufactured. 
The object of its preparation is to exclude any chemical 
substances which may act injuriously on the coloring 
of the fronds. The supply of this paper to be taken on 
a collecting tour must depend on the number of fronds 
to be secured. It will be desirable, however, not to 
attempt to get too many at one time. Fifty single 
sheets, about eighteen inches long by twelve wide, will 
perhaps be as many as can be conveniently carried. 
The size mentioned is suggested as sufficiently large to 
include average-sized specimens. For the larger kinds 
a larger paper can be used, although for convenience in 
carrying and in arranging in the portfolio or herbarium 
it will be better to take portions only of large fronds. 
The sheets of botanical paper should all be cut to one 
size and’ secured between a couple of boards of the 
same size. Two strong leather buckle-straps to keep 
boards and paper compactly together will be necessary, 
and a third strap passed under the other two at the 
edges of the boards and buckled will answer the pur- 
pose of a handle by which to carry this temporary 
press and collecting case in one. 

When the first frond is taken the boards must be 
opened and one of them laid flat on the ground and 
covered by a couple of sheets of the paper. On this 
the frond should be laid after being cut from the root- 
stock at the base of the stem. Upon it should be placed 
the remainder of the sheets, beginning at the apex 
of the frond, holding the superincumbent sheets in the 
left hand, the left wrist keeping them down, while the 
right hand—as the whole length of the sheet is being 
lowered—is employed, with the aid of a small stiff brush 
or pointed stick, in adjusting the frond in a manner to 
prevent any crumpling, doubling down, or bending under 
of the parts. As soon as the entire frond has been sat- 
isfactorily laid out, the second board should be put upon 
the pile and the straps secured, though not too tightly, 
in case there should have been any accidental doubling 
under. As other fronds are successively secured, the 
same process must be gone over again, care being 
taken in undoing the boards not to disturb the fronds 
already secured, and to allow at Jeast two sheets of 
paper between specimens. When the collecting 
boards are full, the next proceeding is to arrange the 
fronds at home for the first stage of pressing. They 
should be carefully examined as they are taken from 
the case, in order to remedy any little disarrangement 
of their parts. This can easily be done while the latter 
are green and pliant, by the aid of the brush or pointed 
stick already mentioned. A small magnifying-glass 
held in the left hand will be found a useful aid in this 
work of properly arranging the fronds, especially of the 
smaller kinds of ferns, the disarrangement in the parts 
of which cannot sometimes be readily seen by the un- 
aided eye. 

A fresh set of drying sheets should now be used, the 
fronds laid carefully upon them—two or three sheets of 
paper between each—and the whole—enclosed in the 
boards—put under moderate pressure in a copying or 
other press, or in a press extemporized by using two 
smooth but thick and heavy boards and some heavy 
weights. At the end of a short period—say the next 
day—the fronds should again be removed, placed once 
more, after rectifying any accidental disarrangement of 
parts, between. fresh sheets of paper—the old sheets as 
disused being dried for subsequent use—and put into 
the press for another day. This process should be re- 
peated a few times until the fronds are thoroughly dry. 
The period will depend upon the kind of fronds, and 
their more or less succulent or herbaceous character. 
On a journey where a press cannot be easily extempo- 
rized, a substitute can be provided beforehand in the 
shape of a couple of very thick and heavy boards of oak 
or elm, with crosspieces, dovetailed at each end to keep 
them from warping, and very thick and strong leather 
buckle straps. 

From the press the transfer to the portfolio is an easy 
process. And here arrangement must be left in a great 
measure to the taste of the collector. A few sugges- 
tions may, however, be of service. When ferns have 
two kinds of fronds—barren and fruitful—specimens of 
each should be obtained, and it is desirable to have two 
specimens of the fronds of every species, so that front 
and back may be shown side by side, the front being 
generally distinguished by greater depth and richness 
of coloring, while the back has its arrangement of spore- 





cases and their coverings. The order of arranging the 
fronds should be according to genera, and in a port- 
folio provided with guards, and containing stout sheets 
of white paper. The specimens should be lightly fast- 
ened to the paper by means of threads passing over 
and secured at the back of the sheet. In this way they 
may be preserved for years, and the collection will be- 
come doubly an object of interest if to each specimen is 
attached a label bearing not only its name, but the place 
where it was gathered, together with the date of gath- 
ering. 





INSECT TAXIDERMY. 





THE practice of taxidermy, as applied to the prepara- 
tion and preservation of insects, is almost unknown in 
this country. Those who have convenient access to the 
cabinets of the American Museum of Natural History 
in Central Park, may see there some beautiful work of 
this kind. An old school-teacher of Stuttgart, in Ger- 
many, prepared a large series of insects for Professor 
Agassiz, after whose death the specimens were trans- 
ferred to the American Museum. They consist of in- 
sects of various orders, each species being illustrated by 
a prepared specimen of the various phases in which it 
appears, from the egg to the perfect form. The plant 
on which the insect feeds is arranged with the speci- 
mens, together with the nest that each makes. The 
worms are emptied of their contents and preserved 
with much care, showing the various stages ; many of 
them are of brilliant colors, and retain a very natural 
appearance. Thecocoons and the silken or other prod- 
ucts are also shown. In some instances spiders’ nests 
prove to be made up of a tough and beautiful silk. 

This new art, though in its infancy, is yet within the 
reach of many a young amateur, and it is beyond 
question that a tolerable exercise of ingenuity will pro- 
duce such results as to claim unwonted interest, even 
from those scoffers who cry “‘ bugs!’’ and “ rocks !"’ 
much to the discomfiture of young naturalists. The 
principal manipulation is with the worms or larve. 
You wish to preserve, for example, one of the great 
green worms that you find eating your grape-vine. 
Make an incision across the posterior portion, just 
sufficient to include the end of the alimentary canal ; 
press the contents of the worm out through this open- 
ing, gently, and with especial care in the case of the 
tussock-moth worms and others that have hairy or 
other appendages. Though seemingly a hazardous 
thing to do (as respects the integrity of the specimen), 
yet the most delicate hairy caterpillars may be very suc- 
cessfully emptied of their contents. Indeed, they are 
by this process so cleaned internally that, practically, 
they are skznned, and you have the skin now to deal 
with, 

Select a good straw, of size proportioned to the speci- 
men ; this is to be used as a blow-pipe, and should, 
therefore, be a whole one, and several inches in length. 
Introduce the straw carefully within the cut end of the 
worm, and tie the end around the straw with fine silk. 
If the operation of squeezing has been successful, it re- 
mains to inflate the body for preservation. Prepare a 
dish of live embers, and over these hold the specimen 
—using great care in the degree of heat applied. 
While holding the worm in this way, keep it inflated. 
The form which the insect is to assume for the cabinet 
should be considered while this drying process is going 
on. Some light wooden frame, such as will be readily 
suggested to the operator, will often be of service to 
hold the specimen in the proper position. Some worms 
may require to be curved, or put into a shape charac- 
teristic of them while living—‘‘ surveyors,’’ or ‘‘ inch- 
worms,”’ for example. Attention to these points will 
contribute greatly to the value and pleasing appearance 
of the specimen. The straw, after the drying, is cut 
off near the body, as it is convenient to allow a small 
portion to project outside, so that the specimen may be 
pinned to the cabinet through it, thus avoiding the in- 
jury that results from passing the pin through the body. 

The specimen is now complete unless we choose to 
adopt some method of poisoning it. Corrosive subli- 
mate, which is sometimes used, is likely to injure the 
colors. A strong arsenical solution may be applied 
with a brush, safely, as regards the colors. Caterpillars 
prepared in this manner preserve their color and form 
nearly perfect, the hairs and other appendages retain- 
ing a remarkably natural appearance, which, of course, 
enhances greatly the beauty and usefulness of an ento- 
mological cabinet. 
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An extended field is open to any who may practise 
this branch of taxidermy. Among the various objects 
that may be gathered by an insect collector some are of 
peculiar interest. 
is found under the bark of white pine-trees, and speci- 


The pine-borer (Rhagium lineatum) 


mens of its nests brought in from Central Park, and 
now exhibited in the cabinets of the American Museum 
of Natural History, show the most delicate structure. 
On the smooth, flat inner surface of the bark is a shallow 
channel, two or three inches long, cut as exactly as if 


g, 
with a chisel or carpenter's gouge. This leads toa 
the 


around which is a collection of fibres of bark as care- 


circular excavation of same shallowness, coiled 
fully and exactly laid as the straws and _ horse-hairs in 
some exquisite bird's nest. In this hollow the larva 
lies after its labors, and undergoes the change froma 
wingless grub to a winged beetle or bug, all ready to 
flit around the pines and deposit its eggs. 

The carpenter-bee (Xylocopa) is a remarkable insect 
builder, whose work is very beautiful, yet eminently 
practical. In the museum at Central Park is a piece of 
white pine-wood, about eight inches in length, bored 
crosswise sufficiently to admit the bee, which is about 
the size of the ordinary humble-bee. A channel follows 
at right angles to this entrance passage, and on a line 
with the fibres of the wood. This channel is so hand- 
somely cut that it has the appearance of having been 
made with a carpenter's auger, but it is genuine insect 
work, recalling to mind Mercutio’s 


** joiner squirrel, or old grub, 
Time out of mind the fairy’s coach-maker.” 
The channel is about twelve inches in length. Im- 
agine all this bitten out by the not particularly hard jaws 
of the carpenter bee ! 
a pile of chips or sawdust. 


Like the joiner, the bee leaves 
This dust is utilized, being 
moistened with a gluey substance secreted by the bee ; 
and, when one egg, with its complement of pollen or 
honey for the forthcoming young grub, is deposited, a 
thin but substantial partition is constructed of this gluey 
mixture, completely shutting in the cavity from the air. 
The tunnel is divided in this manner into ten or twelve 
apartments, in each of which a single egg is deposited. 
The length of time required to finish this work may be 
imagined. One naturally wonders how it will be with the 
first grub, seeing that it must necessarily come to active 
life somewhat sooner than the remainder. How does 
it escape? The mother-bee unerringly provides the 
means by boring a side passage through which No. 1, 
when it has burst from the egg and eaten its supply of 
honey, emerges from the cell, its newly-grown mandibles 
serving to gnaw through the barrier of dust and glue 
Nos. 
come forth, each in turn, through the same passage 


which the mother has erected. 2 to 12 inclusive 
--the last traversing the whole gallery ere it reaches 
HOLDER, 


> 


the outlet or back-door. J. B. 


A RECENT improved receipt for preserving plants 
with their natural colors is to dissolve 1 part of salicylic 
acid in 600 parts of alcohol, heat the solution up to boil- 
ing-point in an evaporating vessel, and draw the plants 
slowly through it. Shake them to get rid of any super- 
fluous moisture, and then dry between sheets of blot- 
ting-paper, under pressure in the ordinary manner, 
Too prolonged immersion discolors violet flowers, and 
in all cases the blotting-paper must be frequently re- 
newed. The novelty appears to be the salicylic acid. 

IMITATION pearls, diamonds, and precious stones are 

being manufactured in Paris to a considerable extent, 
and these productions are sent to the shops of all lands, 
Hundreds of operatives are employed in polishing the 
colored stones and in lining the false pearls with fish 
-scales and wax. The scales of the roach and dace are 
chiefly employed for the latter purpose. 
be stripped from the flesh while living, or the glistening 
hue so much admired in the real pearl will not be imi- 
tated. 


They have to 


AN “aquarium” has been exhibited at Munich, 
which has been manufactured by command of the Ger- 
man Emperor, and is intended for the first prize at 
the approaching fishery exhibition at Berlin. It cori- 
sists of a large glass sphere supported by three naiads. 
The space between the figures is filled with flowers. 
The stand on which the whole rests is of hammered 
ironwork. Dolphins and sea-plants wrought in copper 
are intertwined in the work, which was designed by 
Professor von Miller, and is pronounced io be a beau- 
tiful piece of art. 
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4 Correspondence, 


SOME ANSWERS TO A NOVICE. 


Editor of The Art Amateur: 

Sir: (1) How can I prevent my wooden palette from being 
stained by the colors set on it? (2) Is there any way to preserve 
the colors mixed on the palette which are not used the same day ? 
(3) How is the canvas moistened for a second painting ? 

A Novice, Detroit. 


ANSWER.—(1) If your palette is seasoned it will not stain. To 
season it, rub into the wood as much raw linseed oil as it will ab- 
sorb, (2) Transfer them with your palette knife to little china 
tiles and keep the tiles under water until you want to use the 
colors again. (3) When the first painting is dry, pass a damp 
cloth over the surface of the picture. After wiping it dry, rub 
over it a little poppy oil. Use only just enough oil to moisten 
the surface, and if there is any remaining remove it with a soft 
cloth. The purpose of the oil is to make the after-painting unite 
with the first and so produce the appearance of all having been 
done in a continuous sitting. 


THE WORD“ PLATEAU.” 


Editor of The Art Amateur: 

Sir: What is the exact English equivalent for the French 
word “ plateau’ which is so often found in bric-d-brac cata- 
logues in the latter language? Is it the same as plate? 

C. F. D., New York. 


ANSWER.—A “ plateau” is a china tray for a ewer, or more 
commonly a stand for a tea-service. In most of the old ceramic 
factories, a favorite form of service was the déjeuner, or téte a- 
téte, consisting of milk and coffee (or tea) pots, ‘‘ sucrier,"” two 
cups and saucers, and the “plateau.” Many “plateaux” areas 
handsomely decorated as any of the pieces of the service, and 
evidently were not meant to be hidden by the pieces they were 
made to hold. 


ETCHING MATERIALS. 


Editor of The Art Amateur: 

Sir: Will you inform me in your next issue: (1) Where cop- 
pers, needles, ground, etc., for etching, can be obtained? (2) 
Could impressions be taken in the ordinary copper-plate roller 
press of the visiting-card engraver? (3) What kind of paper is 
best for impressions, and where can the paper be had ? 

E, L., New Orleans. 


ANSWER.—(1) Of Geo, Finkenaur’s Sons & Co. (2) Yes. 
(3) Many kinds of paper are used. The dealers named would 
doubtless send you a list. 


“THE LORELE!I'S DEN"—A NEW ENGLAND STUDIO, 


Editor of The Art Amateur: 

Sir: May I have a little space in which to tell your readers 
something about the studio of a New England friend of mine ?— 
a friend who, not content with an enchanting old home with an- 
cestral portraits and historical elm trees, gave it a crowning 
charm when she fitted up for her china painting what we delight 
to call ‘‘the Lorelei’s Den.” It is a square, uncarpeted room, 
with Persian rugs before the door and between the two north 
windows, and a large, soft crimson rug in the middle of the floor. 
Brass andirons shine in a cheerful open fireplace, hemmed in by 
a brass-rimmed wire fender. The chimney-piece is decorated 
with a row of tiles, studies in wild-flowers—and two relief medal- 
lions, portraits of Napoleon I. and Josephine—the latter especially 
beautiful. On the high wooden mantel-shelf are several plates 
of dark-blue India ware, a Chinese salver with red flowers on a 
dull blue ground, and two jointed Chinese dolls, in blue and yellow 
native dresses, executing a fantastic dance in the friendly shade 
of an immense red-flowered pitcher. A small, quaintly-shaped 
iron lamp (like an antique chafing-dish) hangs by its high, 
curved handle just before Napoleon's stern face, and across the 
stone front of the fireplace, above the tiles, is fastened the long, 
black, polished stem of a Turkis meerschaum smoked by Louis 
Kossuth one night, years ago, ashe sat in the library down- 
stairs. Another relic is this curious old yellow and green box, 
upon which stands an unframed oil painting of a pert little darkey 
in a blue shirt; in front of him, on the box cover, is perched the 
sauciest and tiniest of Chinese slippers, with a turned-up toe ! 

Leaving the fascinating fireplace, we come to a closet-door, 
above which are three bamboo canes and some Japanese fans. 
The door itself is covered with unframed oil paintings. The cor- 
ner of the wall between closet and window is also covered with 
oil sketches, dried grasses and bits of queer Chinese paper. A 
walnut bracket with a bust of Minerva, a key, a large, old-fash- 
ioned blue umbrella, and a green one to match, complete this 
bewildering corner. 

Then comes the secretary—at which I am writing—its four 
shelves filled with bric-A-brac and books—the latter mostly 
German, including the works of Schiller, Goethe, Uhland and 
Heine. Onthe corner of the secretary hang three gay chate- 
laine bags of yellow silk, embroidered with flowers; twined 
carelessly around them are some charming mementoes of the 
Lorelei’s foreign travel—rosaries, carved in amber, in coral, in 
white and red ivory, in olive-wood, and one, perfumed, of 
Turkish pressed rose-leaves. The window corner beyond the 
secretary is adorned with an exquisite dreamy little water-color 
sketch of ‘‘ Mythenstein,” and the “lake of the four cantons,” 
in which the purple shadow of distant mountains falls across the 


deep, blue water. All along the wall are more paintings, 
mostly of French peasant women. Above these hang a framed 
photograph of a public garden in Hanover; a bunch of dried 
cat-tails, fastened to the wall; anda sketch of golden-rod, and 
purple asters. 

Continuing our “ voyage around the room," we come next to 
an open cabinet, its five shelves filled with dainty china. Above, 
is draped a wide India scarf, against whose dark crimson folds, 
an alabaster statuette of the Gladiator, and one o Ariadne, 
stand out finely. Two shelves hold China plaques, decorated 
by the Lorelei’s artistic pencil; téte-a-téte sets, coffee-cups and 
saucers, and some beautiful spode plates. Below are pieces 
of undecorated china, sketches and portfolios of engravings, 
screened from view by two exquisite scarfs, or veils, of Canton 
crape—one, white striped with yellow satin; the other brilliant 
with crimson and blue flowers. 

Now we come to the door of exit—above it is a crayon draw- 
ing of aCapuchin monk, and on the door is one of a Franciscan. 
An old-fashioned mirror framed in black and gilt hangs above 
a chest of drawers, covered with a bright India shawl. Over it 
are more sketches, and upon it a dark-blue “ ginger-jar,”” twined 
with bamboo cords, and a black cup and saucer. The two 
painting-tables stand just in front of the third window. Their 
contents I despair of enumerating; but on the wall above the 
artist's head, as she sits with her profile to the light, and sun- 
shine glinting in her hair, are the most charming things: a 
stork, gray and tall, standing meditatively among the reeds; 
wild roses, white daisies, and bright birds. VIOLA ALPINA. 


CONVENTIONALIZED BOTANICAL FORMS. 


Editor of The Art Amateur: 

Sir: Has anything appeared in your pages explaining the 
principles of conventionalized plant and fidwer forms for the 
purposes of flat decoration? If so, please refer me to the num- 
bers of THE ART AMATEUR containing them, and also to any 
illustrations on the subject, if any have appeared. 

DESIGNER, Buffalo, N. Y. 

ANSWER.—Some reference to the subject, with illustrations, 
will be found in the article on ‘‘ Principles of Design in Carpets” 
in the present issue. See also No. 4, Volume I., on ‘‘ Designs 
in Art Needlework,” in which were given the conventionalized 
forms of the sunflower and several varieties of leaves, 





TO TEST RESTORATIONS OF OLD CHINA. 
Editor of the Art Amateur: 

Sir: Is there any way to test restorations of old China? A 
friend of mine who bought what he thought to be a valuable piece 
of old Sévres, on bringing it home discovered that it was 
plugged in two places with composition. 

COLLECTOR, Philadelphia. 

ANSWER.—A good test is to tap the suspected portions with 
the edge of acoin. The China will always give a certain ring, 
although slightly tapped. A similar tap upon composition will 
return a dead wooden sound. 





TO RESTORE FADED UPHOLSTERY. 


Editor of The Art Amateur: 

Sir: Can you give me directions for restoring faded hang- 
ings? Cora B., Halifax, N. S. 

ANSWER.—The following directions were given recently to a 
correspondent of the London Furniture Gazette: ‘Beat the 
dust out of them thoroughly, and afterward brush them; then 
apply to them a strong lather of Castile soap by means of a hard 
brush ; wash the lather off with clear water, and afterward wash 
them with alum-water. When dry, the colors will be restored in 
their original freshness. When the colors have faded beyond 
recovery, they may be touched with a pencil dipped in water- 
colors of asuitable shade, mixed with gum-water.” 


PIPE CLAY FOR MODELLING. 


Editor of The Art Amateur: 

S1r: Will you please state through the columns of THE ART 
AMATEUR: (1) Whether theextremely white clay used in mould- 
ing clay pipes is as white before being baked? (2) Whether it 
would answer for sculptural modelling ? (3) Where it can be pro- 
cured ? A. D., Hallowell, Me. 

ANSWER.—(1) It is grayish incolor before being baked. (2) It 
is well suited for modelling. (3) Of Geo. Finkenaur's Sons & 
Co., 513 and 515 Sixth Avenue, New York. We may add that it 
costs about three cents a pound. 


THE programmes and invitation cards issued for the series of 
entertainments given in New York recently, in honor of the 
American Medical Association, were remarkably handsome. 
The four-page programme of the entertainment at the Academy 
of Music, printed in violet ink on thick, cream-colored, gilt and 
bevelled-edged Bristol board, had on the first page, embossed in 
green bronze, a bust of Hippocrates, and a rich maroon satin 
ribbon, printed in gold, inserted down the right-hand side, after 
the style of the Lotos Club decennial dinner menu (gotten up by 
the same firm of stationers who furnished these—Messrs. Demp- 
sey & Carroll). The programme at Booth’s Theatre was cased 
in a broad blue satin ribbon, with long, natural fringe, the back 
of the cover being about an inch longer than the front. On this 
was stamped in gold a medallion head of Galen and the name of 
the American Medical Asgociation with appropriate ornament. 
The inside consisted of the engraved card of invitation and the 
printed bill of the play. 


Dew Publications. 


A HAnpD-Book TO THE PUBLIC PICTURE GAL- 
LERIES OF EvuROPE. With a Brief Sketch of the History of the 
various Schools of Painting, from the 13th Century to the 18th 
inclusive. By Kate Thompson. Third edition, with illustra- 
tions. London and New York: Macmillan & Co., 1880. Such 
a comprehensive guide-book as this, which is not too bulky to 
put in a lady’s satchel orin a gentleman’s ‘* courier-bag,”’ will be 
found invaluable to the tourist, and as the latest and most con- 
venient work of reference on the subject it should have a place 
in the library of every person of culture. The author, who is a 
daughter of the eminent Sir Henry Thompson, evidently has 
performed her task with industry and discretion. The numerous 
little outline engravings of famous pictures which accompany 
the text will be useful memoranda for both tourist and student. 





THE PORTFOLIO FOR JUNE (J. W. Bouton) has 
two excellent etchings on ‘tCollander” by David Law, and 
‘‘ King’s College Chapel ’’ (Cambridge) by J. W. Clark. The 
third large plate of the number gives illustrations to an interest- 
ing article on ‘‘ The Lion in Ancient Art,” to which are added 
in the body of the article some further curious drawings. 





THE SUMMER NUMBER OF EHRICH’S FASHION 
QUARTERLY is full of matters of interest to the ladies, including 
a colored plate of the latest modes. Among many popular writ- 
ers who contribute to the columns of this magazine are Mrs. 
Emily V. Battey and Mrs, Juliet Corson. The latter, who is 
Superintendent of the New York Cooking School, is writing a 
series of valuable papers in her special line, entitled ‘‘ The 
Household Council.” 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


EXAMPLES OF HOUSEHOLD TASTE. By Walter 
Smith. New York: R. Worthington. 


HAND-BOOK OF POTTERY AND PORCELAIN. By 
Hodder M. Westropp. New York: R. Worthington, 


AMATEUR THEATRICALS. By Walter Herries 
Pollock and Lady Pollock. London and New York: Mac- 
millan & Co.. 


THE GREAT ARTISTS’ SERIES: Horace Vernet— 
Paul Delaroche. By J. Runtz Rees.—Michelangelo. By 
Charles Clement. New York: Scribner & Welford. 


THE SUPPLEMENT. 


PLATE LIII. is a design for etching on linen, suitable for a 
tidy or chair-back. (See page 37.) 


PLATES LIV. and LV. are the last in Prof. Camille Piton's 
series of six designs for dessert.plates. They represent ‘ Field- 
Poppies, Daisies and Asparagus" and ‘‘ Roses and Wheat.” 
The following are Prof. Piton’s directions for painting them: 
‘*Plate LIV. Grounding color, light celadon. Field-poppies 
may be made by mixing equal parts of capucine red and red 
brown ; three firings. Another way : first fire, orange red in the 
lights and laky red in the shadows; second fire, carmine No. 3 
in the shadows. The centre is black and brown green No. 6; 
daisies, white of the porcelain; shadows, pearl gray and sky 
blue. The centre is silver-yellow shaded with yellow brown. 
Asparagus, first fire, deep chrome-green and yellow for mixing ; 
second fire, brown 108. Plate LV. Grounding color, copper 
water-green. Wild-roses, first fire, crimson lake, very light; 
second fire, carmine No.2. The centre is silver-yellow and 
brown 108. Ears, first fire, silver-yellow shaded with yellow- 
brown ; second fire, brown 108. Leaves, first fire, deep chrome- 
green, yellow for mixing ; second fire, grass-green No. 5, brown 
108,” 


PLATE LVI. gives two figure studies for drawing in pen-and- 
ink. 





Some of the finest mosaics ever brought in this country are to 
be seen at Olivieri & Bennett's, in Broadway. A table of black 
marble, with wonderfully intricate but harmoniously blended in- 
sertions of colored stones, wrought in geometrical designs of the 
most artistic conception, is a masterpiece of Italian workman- 
ship. It stands on a pedestal of solid ebony superbly carved. 
The price of the table is $2000. One smaller and of circular 
form, also with a foundation of black marble, encircled with a 
wreath of flowers of wonderful workmanship, costs $600.. And 
a third, also circular, with light panels, representing by alternate 
flowers and allegorical figures the four seasons, hardly less 
beautiful than the others, is valued at $375. The introduction of 
goldstone in conjunction with a beautiful blue marble in the bor- 
ders of the panels is very effective. Another superb circular ta- 
ble has for its decoration doves composed of white inlaid mar- 
bles and gracefully disposed ribbons of malachite studded with 
mother-of-pearl. 





Mr. CARYL COLEMAN has taken the agency for New York 
of Low's art tiles, and has fitted up as show-rooms the apart- 
ments over the florist’s, at the corner of Twelfth street and Broad- 
way, displaying to advantage these really beautiful goods. A 
little bath-room adjoining his office has been artistically floored 
and wainscoted with some plainer tiles, which, in conjunction 
with those from the Low factory, make a fine appearance. 
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SCRIBNER & WELFORD'S 
NEW BOOKS. 


—~—- 


Mr. Heath's New Book on the Floral 
Aspect of Spring. 
In large post 8vo, handsomely bound in cloth, gilt 
edges (about 450 pages), $4.50. 


Sylvan Spring. 

By Francis Gzorce Heat. Author of ‘Our Wood- 
land Trees,” “The Fern World,” “ The Fern Para- 
dise,” “Burnham Beeches,” “Trees and Ferns,” 
etc. 

» “Sylvan Spring” oe eens by 12 Colored Plates 





P cts), ted by Leighton 
Bros., from drawin aaa ei le for the work, after 
designs of the he author, by Edward Hulme, F. L.S., 


artist — author of Fs teleee Wild-Flowers ;’ * by 16 full 
ge and 6 smaller engravings, from drawings by Birket 
‘oster, Harrison v=. E. M. Wimperis, and other 
eminent artists; and b wy too other wood-engravings of 
the flowers and ferns of Spring. 


Illustrated Biographies of Great Artists. 
NEW VOLUME, 


Michael Angelo. 


By Cuartes Ciement, /ilustrated with eighteen full- 
page engravings. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 


ALREADY PUBLISHED. 


eonardo da ee erent Gr eney_ Rembeahs 
Holbee The Little M 
—Rubens—Van Dyck and Hals—Fi 
Holland—Hogarth—Turner—Horace 
Delaroche. - 


#*,“ Few ep Se in the way of smati books upon 
subjects, avowedly cheap and necessarily brief, 
been hitherto so well done as these biographies ‘of the 
Great Masters in painting.” — 7imes. 





ure Painters of 
ernet and Paul 


om 


The akove sent by mail on receipt of price by 


- SCRIBNER & WELFORD, 


745 Broapway, New Yor«k. 





JUST PUBLISHED! 





Picture Galleries of 
Europe, 


A Handbook to the Public Picture Gal- 
leries of Europe. By KATE THompson. 
With numerous Illustrations. 12mo, 
$2.25. 

“*We feel bound to bear testimony to the intelli- 
gence with which Miss Thompson has laid out her 


work, as well as to the compl and 
care with which she has executed it. Rodents Times. 








ART AT HOME SERIES. 


Needlework. 


By ExizasetH Giaister. With Mlustra- 


tions. 12mo, go cents. 
“* Needlework’ is commended heartily to such 
fortunate persons as are rich enough in leisure to 


create pretty objects with which to make home charm- 
ing.” —Home Fournal. 


MACMILLAN & CO., 
22 Bond Street, New York. 





“Nulhlii Secundus.” 
Celebrated 
ror GENTLEMEN are 


UNEQUALED. 


DERBYS FOR LADIES, 





104 BROADWAY (near Walt St.). 

719 BROADWAY (N. Y. Hotel). 

1105 BROADWAY (Albemarle Hotel). 
NEW YORK CITY. 
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ART AMATEURS, 


ART INSTRUCTORS, 
ART DEALERS, 
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and descriptive circulars. 
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invited to send for my new illustrated 
Address 


WHITING, Dunellen, N. J. 


Boston Agency, SORRENTO WOOD CARVING CO., 163 Tremont Street. 





> LOW’S + ART + TILES.4< 


In high or low ts undercut or flat, with a rich 
laze in various tones, dark brown to old gold, and 
in all shades of, J ae vay, blue, etc. The designs are 
Artistic and Novel, dcing particularly and specially 
ap, viate for facings and linings of fireplaces, tiling 
of hearths, ay og and other artistic purposes. 

Sole Agents ‘m. de Morgan's Hand-painted 
Tiles, the Dute Tiles oD F. Van Hulst, and Volkmar’s 
Limoges Faience Facings. 


CARYL COLEMAN, 
82x Broadway, and 53 East Twelfth Street. 




















From all the celebrated Euro) 
Plain and Encaustic Me mes 
Vestibules, Hearths, String Courses, etc. 


EDWARD BOOTE, Importer, 
47 Barcray St., New York. 
White and Tinted Tiles for the Uses of Amateurs. 


an Manufacturers. 
17 Churches, Halls 





LE FRANCAIS. 


Revue Mensuelle de Grammaire et de 
Litterature. 


Parait le cing de chaque mois. 
Ne parait pas pendant VEté. 


Rédacteur, JULES LEVY, Hotel Lafayette, Boston. 


Prix d'un abonnement pour un an (9 mois), $2.50. 
Le premier numéro paraitra le 5 octobre, 1880. 


Specimen numbers sent Sree by mail. on application 
as above, 





MINTOW’S TILES. 
For Public Buildings and Dwellings, as laid by us 
in Tue Caprrot AT WASHINGTON, and in numerous 
Churches, Banks, and Dwellings in every part of the 
Country. 
Glazed and Enamelled Tiles for Mantels, Hearths, 
Wain-scoting, etc., and for Exterior Decoration. 


Richly Painted, Gilded and Silvered Tiles for Man- 
tels, etc., and Plain Tiles for Amateurs. 


MILLER & COATES, 
279 Pearl Street, near Fulton Street, New York. 


MINTON’S enameceo TILES 


China Works, Stoke-Upon-Trent. 





=| Also, The CAMPBELL BRICK & TILE Co.’ 


Encaustic and Geometrical Floor Tiles, Mosaics, etc. 
THOMAS ASPINWALL & SON, 
604 Broadway, New York. 

Sole Agents for the U.S. 





AGENCY OF 


Minton’s + Artistic + Tiles. 


(Minton, Hotuws & Co, Patent Tile Works, 
Stoke-upon-Trent.) 


Newest Designs for Floors and Walls. Richly Glazed 


Tiles for Hearths and Fireplaces, Chefs d'(Euvres of 
Art Painted Plaques for Mantels, Cabinets, Easels, etc. 


Tiles and Slabs of various Sizes and Tints, for Amateurs, 


SHARPLESS & WATTS, 


1325 Market St., Philadelphia. 
CHARLES M. JENCKES, 


ORNAMENTAL ART STUDIO, 
44 West t 30th Street. 


Furniture and all kinds of Ornamental Designs. 
&@ See cover and headings of this Magazine, 











Barbour s 


Irish Flax 
Thread. 


For Ladies, 


A fashionable, attractive, and use- 
ful occupation is making Jmpe- 
rial Macrame Lace. Be care- 
ful to ask for Barbour’s Macrame 
flax threads, all sizes, specially 
manufactured for this beautiful 
work. Put up in 2 lb. red boxes. 
Illustrated book with full particu- 
lars and instructions, by mail, 25 cts. 

Ladies in the vicinity of or visiting New 
York can receive instruction and find all 


materials at the Domestic Building, corner 
14th Street and Broadway. 


Barbour Brothers, 
134 Church St., New York. 





GEO. WARRIN, 
CHINA DECORATOR 


Firing done for Amateurs. Moderate Charges. 


No. 155 WEST BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 





John H. Horsfall, 


abinetmaker, fl photsterer, 
J 
DECORATOR. 


WAREROOMS 


Madison Square, 6 and 7 East Twenty-third St, 
NEW YORK. 


A fine assortment of Cabinet and Uphol- 
stered Furniture, which, for quality, style, 
and price, cannot be excell :d. 


Estimates on Application. 


FSTERBROOK’S 


STANDARD 
and 
RELIABLE 












ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO. 


Works, Camden, N.J. 26John8t., New York. 








**WALL PAPERS MADE TO ORDER 
FRESCO PAINTING ET 
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_THE ART AMATEUR. 








BSTABLISHED 1830. 


FISHER & BIRD, | ART WORKERS 
Nos. 97 to 103 East Houston Street, 


NEW YORK. MARBLE AND GRANITE. 


ESTIMATES AND DRAWINGS UPON APPLICATION, 


bf d to 25 E. 2ist St., j j 
Mie, A, Duval, Seoetes.257:.c0c.2y: Importer of Paris Novelties, 
DRESSMAKING AND CLOAKS IN SUPERIOR FRENCH STYLE, CELEBRATED FOR 
PERFECTION OF FIT AND ELEGANCE, 
SUMMER STYLES DESIGNED EXPRESSLY FOR MY HOUSE. 
SOLD WeppING Trousseaux AND RuipinG Hasits aA Specialty; Mourninc AT Suort Notice, 
PARIS PATTERNS. SUMMER FASHIONS. 


My Patterns are renowned for Style and Elegance, Perfect Fit 
warranted, 


SAVE YOUR CAGE PETS. 


SHEPPARD'S SONG RESTORER. 


This preparation will in every case restore to their 
natural notes Birds who have lost their song, from 
the effects of cold or excessive moulting. For breed- 
ing birds and their young it is invaluable. Price, 









Cut from Measure. 





Flowers and Plants for Decorative Purposes 
ISAAC BUCHANAN (Established 1842.) 
9 WEST 17th STREET and 407 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK. 





A FINISHED THE ase. od oe Tag by mail, postage paid. Also for 
MUSICAL | New England Conservatory, F. E. McALLISTER, 29 Fulton St., N. Y. 
EDUC ATION. BOSTON, Postage stamps accepted. Reference as to my 


Employing 75 Eminent Professors, has a re reliability, Tuk ART AMATEUR. 


utation unequalled for furnishing a COMPLETE 
MUSICAL EDUCATION at merely nominal 
rates, combined with RARE collateral advantages. 
ed sy —— address E, TOURJEE, Music Hall, 


TE-NEX-INE. | 


Especially Adapted for | 
Artists’ Use. 


The Most Powerful Adhesive known 


Sold by all Dealers in Artists, 
Materials. Price, 25 cts. Manu- 
factured solely by TENEXINE 
COMPANY, No. 14 Oliver St., 
Boston, Mass., U.S. A. 





DAVID N. SMITH, 


MANUFACTURER OF 
‘Modern and Antique Class 
FOR PRIVATE DWELLINGS. 


Embossed, Ground, Colored, and Stained Glass. 
Glass of all kinds matched to order. 


1376 & 1378 Broadway, bet, 37th & 9th Sts., New York 











Russian ‘Vapor BATHS, 
18 LAFAYETTE PLACE 


NEAR THE GRAND CENTRAL HOTEL, 








Between Broadway and Bowery. 


OPEN DAILY FROM 7 A.M. TO 9 P.M. 
Ladies’ Hours (daily) 9 to 12 A.M. 


Every suggestion which Health and Comfort could de- 
vise for 


PHOTOGRAPHER AND ARTIST, 
46 East 14th Street (Union Square), 
Bet, University Place and Broadway, NEW Y ORR. 


PORTRAITS. 


UNION SQUARE, 


ESTABLISHED 1842. 
Co. D. FREDRICKES’ 


Kuzickerbocker Portrait Gallery, 


No. 770 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
§. E, Corner of Ninth Street, opposite Stewart's. 


IMPERIALS, $5 PER DOZEN. 


A PERFECT BATH 
may be realized here. 








GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878, 









Skylight on First Floor. 


RUSTIC 
FURNITURE, 


Sd For Verandas, Lawns, and 
meteries. 


Hanging: Baskets, Rustic Settees,. Vases, 


Chae a and Stump Boxes (for Stumps” of 
old trees), Window Boxes; etc, ‘ 


Desigas of all Deseriptions Mapufuetured. — 
Send. Stamp for Catalogne. Mention this Peper 


Rustic Manufacturing -Company, 


29 Fulton St., —_ York. ‘ 
THE BODEGA HAMPER, FOR FAMILY USE. 


$S l gS)? 1 Bottle Madeira. | 
I “. Pale Sherry. 
I “Brown Sherry. 
Twelve Bottles of \*% “ Old Port. 
r 


: Ps Rich Malmsey. 
Assorted Wines 3 Bottles Assorted Claret. 
and. Spirits. 


9-; * Assorted Whiskies. 
— 2 Brandy. 
HAMPER “A,” half dozen assorted. Wines and Spirits, $5. ’ 
Hampers, variously assorted, can be had by application. Send for Price-List. 


THE BODEGA, Timothy Stevens, 83 Cedar St., 1 door E. of Broadway, N.Y... 
BRANCH: 351 BROADWAY. 














BOLLINGERDRE CHAMPAGNE 


Rich, full, elegant bouquet, perfect delicacy 
of flavor, ‘and the exact degree of Dryness to 








please the most fastidious. 





FOR SALE BY ALL LEADING WINE MERCHANTS AND GROCERS. 





EDWAED and JOHN BURKE, Sole Importers, 40 Beaver St., New York. 





Ps SILK ORNAMENTS: 











PREPARED TO APPLY TO 
Silke, Satins, Muslins, and any other Fabrics, 
By p ve moistening the back of the picture and pressing same with a hot iron. 
PATENTED NOVEMBER 12th, 1878. 


MINERAL DECALCOMANIE, 


For Burning in on Porcelain, Articles for Decorating, etc., etc. 


PALM & FECHTELER§ coy X8rSvar. }$NEW YORK. 


CATALOGUE SENT FREE ON APPLICATION. 





FROST & ADAMS, 
ARTISTS’ MATERIALS 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, 
Mathematical Instruments, etc,  Lacrolx’s Color for China Painting, a Specialty 
33 and 35 CORNHILL, BOSTON. 


tr Catalogues furnished gratis upon application. 





“KNABE” PIANOFORTES, | GABLER” PIANOFORTES, 


Unequalled in Tone, Touch, Work-| The Best Medium-Priced Piano 
manship, and Durability. in the World. 


TERMS REASONABLE.—Pianos on Instalment, Pianos to Rent, Pianos Tuned by competent tuners. 
a W. TYR, Agent, 


Over Wituiams & Everett's. 


506 Washington Street, Boston. 





F, GELDOWSKY FURNITURE CO. 
+t ART: HURNITURE? 


First Street, East Cambridge, Mass. 


Horse Cars from Scollay, Bowdoin and Hay- 


China § Tile Pecorative Works. 
THEODORE WALTER, Prop. 
Instruction in all branches China Painting. 
Amateurs’ Work Fired and Gilded, 
Broken Sets Matched. 
Painting on China, in the Style of Haviland’s Limoges 
Faience Wares, carefully taught. 
THEO. WALTER, 


‘|. Canton Pannels by ot yard, Di 





market Square, Boston. 16 Enapp St, (off Beach), near Washington St., BOSTON, 


HOUGHTON & DUTTON, 


No. 55 Tremont Street, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Consult the interests of Health, Comfort, and Economy. Avoid the fatigue and annoy 
ance incidental to shopping. WHOLESALE. oR Retail COUNTRY ORDERS, 
for any description of goods in our numerous departments, sent us by mail or otherwise, 
accompanied by Cash, P.O, Money Order, or Registered Letter, will. receive prompt and 
careful attention. 

(a Write plainly, and give full address. 

Packages of four. pounds or less can be sent through the mail at cost of ONLY ONE 
CENT per ounce. Send for Price Lists, 


HOUGHTON & DUTTON, 


55 TREMONT ST., BOSTON, MASS. 








Address, 





We invite special attention to our immense stock of Dry and Fancy Goods, as. 


Cloaks, Ladies’, Misses’ and Boys’ Suits, 
elt Lins Ladies’ and Children’s Ready- 
Linen, nels, Hosiery, Gloves, Cot- 

ton povay sib mid and Calicoes, Turkish Rugs, Woolen and 
’ _ 


ments and Pins, Fine Grade Shopping Baskets, 
Pictures, Photograph Frames, Games, Brackets, 
Toys, Dolls, Tea Sets, Albums, fate - h Albums. 
Books suitable for young and ‘old, , Toy, and 
Picture Books, Fancy Chairs, Ladies’ "and Chil. 


a" 
made Under 





t 
C. 
| eae, 








able brics dren’s Boots, Shoes, Slippers, Rubbers, Gents’ Slip- 
Muslins and White Handkerchiefs, Bk Worsted Slipper Patterns, Worsted Mats, 
Silk for. Dresses, Black and-Colored Silk Velvets, bene eat le > Shams, Toilet Powders, 
Lining Silks, Cr ings Ruchings, Hamburg Sipe. 9 Jewelry, an and Finger - 
“Edgings, “£ rasred os et og Hair Btushes,” 
Laces in Web - Ba oe Bows, |'S pce be Si Threads, Spoo 
Gentlemen’ 's Handkerchiefs, s, Bosoms, Eoctonst” Exnates Kitchen: Goods, such as Tin 
Socks, Under Flannels, Driving and Party Gloves, Mugs, Vases, Baskets, Spoons, Baking Tins, 
Ladies’ Bonnets, Hats, Ribbons, Flowers, Feathers. Pitche ers, Foot Bath Tybs. Brooms, etc. 


Also, China Ware for Dinner ‘and Tea 
son Fig style, of our own importa- 


Wi rs, Woolen Hoods, es, Pen Comforters, Leg- 
Figures, Busts, House 


rappe 
gings, Umbrellas, Sun eg.and Trim- 
mings, ‘Rich Dress But les, Be Stee Hair 
Ornaments, 


Human Hair ig all stvies, Bena et Orna- 


Sets, i in eve 
tion. China 
ments, ctc, 





JAPANESE. AND CHINESE WARES. 
We don for sale nearty every article bmate by:| Screens, Carvings, Cabinets, Lanterns, Embroidered 


thoes ,people,. such as "Kiycko and Ch Table Covers, kets, } ag Hand- 

; nd B e Wares ; in short, every. ¥ Saeed of 7! and Cigar *Boxes, Jewel Cases, Flower 
- Pose rodne Nepkins, either nation. ts, Candlesticks of curious design, Rugs and 
er Warks, Boxes, Lats, and a sarge variety of .the wonderful and 


Games, Paintings, 


HOUGHTON & DUTTON, 55 Tremont St., Boston; Mass. 


Porcelain Figures, #rtistic productions of China and Japan: 














